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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1934-1935* 


ITH the death, last August, of Edmond Goblot, honorary 

Ss d 

professor at the University of Lyons, French philosophy lost 

one of those who did it most honor. He was seventy-six years 


of age. His works are less well known than they deserve to be; 


quite possibly because he never did anything, either outwardly 


or inwardly, to make their real value known. He strongly dis- 
liked publicity and any resort to the eulogies of friends or par- 
tisans ; and he had a pronounced aversion for all attempts to make 
things pleasing to his readers, for anything that might seduce or 
amuse them. There are, in his works, it is true, formulas that 
should become classical. But, like the sayings of Lachelier which 
are often cited even today, they owe nothing to literary elegance 
or to the elements of surprise; rather they stand out because of 
the fitness of phraseology and the precision of the thought they 
embody. “Because there is a struggle for life, there are, of neces- 
sity, killed and wounded; but how comes it that there are com- 
batants ?”” 

He was, in philosophy, as much as it is possible to be, a man 
of science. And this is true, not only because of his positive know- 
ledge in the fields of mathematics, physics, and biology, solid and 
extensive as this knowledge was, but also because of his firm 
resolution never to seek for effects, but always to stick closely 
to the physical and human realities, and to value nothing so much 
as the search for truth. The last chapter of his principal work, 
the Traité de logique, embodies his profession of faith in a broad 


* Translated by Harold R. Smart. 
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rationalism, which does not deny what surpasses it, but does insist 
upon a precise distinction between knowledge and belief. “Science 
being too restricted for action, it is practically necessary to add an 
extension on to it; but let us not seek to paint this extension with 
the colors of science and to conceal the junction, in order to per 
suade ourselves that it, too, is the truth.” 

Goblot began to attract attention in 1898, by a book modestly 
entitled Essai sur la classification des sciences, the first part of 
which consists of an exposition, admirable for that time, of the 
“logical dualism” common, in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, to all forms of knowledge. This dualism is immanent in the 
movement of thought internal to each science; but there is also 
a unity of method pervading all the sciences, though manifesting 
differences of aspect depending upon the varying degrees of ma- 
turity of these sciences. Every science begins with observation, pro 
ceeds to an experimental investigation (“‘l’expérience pour voir’) 
and thence to experimental verification, which presupposes a de 
ductive process from hypotheses to observable facts. This process 
becomes more and more systematized, and ends by assuming the 
aspect of an hypothetico-deductive system. Thus, beginning with a 
small number of principles, the mind builds an autonomous struc 
ture, but a structure which nevertheless acquires a real significance 
through its numerous points of contact with the object of per- 
ception and through its ability to predict. In the case of mathe- 
matics this development took place in ancient Greece. We have 
seen the same thing happening from the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury down to our own times in the case of physics, though not 
without difficulties and revisions by the way. And chemistry has 
entered a similar course. “Bio-psycho-sociology” (for Goblot these 
three sciences are of the same nature and are as closely connected 
as are physics and chemistry) also displays the same tendency, 
and will end by assuming the same form, after undergoing more 
or less lively intellectual adventures. But it must be clearly borne 
in mind that this formal unity does not imply a gradual absorption 
of the sciences by each other. Each science will always preserve 
certain ideas peculiar to it, “positive” in the Baconian sense of the 
word, which cannot be disregarded without destroying it. Such, 


for example, is the idea of finality in the biological sciences. To 
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divest this notion of any vestige of mysticism or anthropomorph- 
ism, to transform it into a scientific concept just as physics has 
transformed the notion of causality, is one of the tasks to which 
Goblot devoted much labor. Doubtless, his name will long con- 
tinue to be associated with this idea.’ 

A summary and clear-cut statement of his principal concep- 
tions concerning the methods of the sciences and their relations 
was presented later in the form of lectures at the University of 
Barcelona and published in 1923 under the title, Le Systéme des 
Sciences. 

Written before the war and only partly printed, it was impossible 
to publish the Traité de logique before the end of the hostilities. 
I described this work in some detail in this Review in my survey 
of French philosophy for the year 1918, and here it will doubtless 
suffice to recall the fact that despite an external resemblance to one, 
the book is profoundly unlike a textbook, and contains a wealth 
of original ideas and suggestive insights. And it is just as remarka- 
ble in respect to the feeling of intellectual devotion it manifests, 
which gives to its conclusions a moral tone rarely found in works 
of this kind. 

Moreover, questions of moral philosophy always occupied first 
place in Goblot’s thoughts. The interest he manifested in political, 
economic and moral problems is well displayed in Justice et h- 
berté (1902) and in La barriére et le niveau (written about 1900 
but not published until 1925). His Logique des jugements de valeur 
(1927) is perhaps more interesting on account of the practical 
applications it contains than for the properly logical ideas which 
serve as their framework. Logical and social studies were always 
interconnected in his mind by the closest bonds. At the beginning 
of his career as professor of philosophy at Angers, then at the 
Universities of Caen and Toulouse, he devoted himself to socio- 
logical studies. And it was with a view to laboring more usefully 
in this field that he was prompted to ask himself these questions 
concerning the method and classification of the sciences which were 
the objects of his main thesis for his degree and which finally led 
him to the logical works published in his maturity. 

*“La finalité sans intelligence”, Revue de Métaphystque, 1900. Cf. “La 


finalité en biologie’, Revue philosophique, 1903; “Fonction et finalité’”’, ibid., 
1899; Traité de logique, ch. xv 
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One of the most striking characteristics of French philosophy, 
this year, is the number and importance of works inspired by 
spiritual or even frankly religious interests. True, this spiritualism 
is no longer the same as that of Maine de Biran, of Cousin or of 
Ravaisson. It seems to me, however, that it retains the same essen- 
tial tendencies. ‘‘Les responsabilités de la pensée et le possibilite 
de son achévement”, by Maurice Blondel, forms the second volume 
of his great work on La Pensée.? (The first volume was discussed 
in these pages a year ago.) His aim is, on the one hand, to display 
in bold relief the successes of intelligence—successes which render 
a complete scepticism impossible—and, on the other hand, to 


emonstrate its incurable insufficiency. This forever unfinished 


character of the work of the intelligence should warn us not to 
rest in its current formulations, but to seek how, and on what con- 
ditions, it might attain to that complete and coherent intelligibility 
towards which it forever strives. At the same time Blondel en- 
deavors to emphasize all the errors and deviations threatening, ac- 
cording to him, human thought, and tending to cause it to miss the 
narrow passage whereby it may attain to a full realization of its 
nature and a final satisfaction of its demands. One such error is 
to linger over the logical and partially intelligible aspect of things, 
and over the work of scientific construction, incontestable but 
essentially fragmentary as such work is. Doctrines limiting them- 
elves thus, under pretext of their objective reality, “constitute 
a mutilated thought, and come dangerously near to infidelity to the 


law of our spiritual development’’. But there is no less a deficiency 


in that sort of irrationalism which refuses to contemplate anything 
save the lacunz and equally partial failures of science. Following 


this line leads to “a sort of intuitionism or immanentism bestowing 
credit upon the infinite for the inventions of thought, and seeing 
in this unlimited plasticity the only pure act, the only condition of 


the life of the spirit, the only truth remaining amongst the ruins of 


positive laws, philosophical systems, social organizations and 


spiritual dogematisms. This renunciation of the old intellectualism 
eng 


which ends by excluding intelligence to the profit of violence; 


enders now a blind fidéisme, now a revolutionary pragmatism 


* Paris, Alcan (Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine). 
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more often still it leads to a neo-romanticism which worships in- 
stinct and which has justifiably been compared to a new invasion 
by the Barbarians.” 

Shall one seek to reunite the two edges of this intellectual rent, 
to balance against each other intuition and discursive reason? 
Blondel sees in this effort at synthesis another, and even in his 
opinion, the most “toxic” of all errors. For it is an effort which 
seems best to satisfy thought, without transcending its present, 
ready-made forms, and one tending most easily to calm the dis- 
turbance, and in this wise preventing us from transporting our 
selves to a transcendental world. Hence he goes so far as to say 
that this is “the crime par excellence” ; it dispenses with the divine 
by substituting the human for it. But, he adds, this arrogant pre 
tense is illusory; if one is sincere and attentive, he will always 
rediscover the rent (or fault, fissure or cleft). Blondel has an 
inexhaustible supply of images of this sort, all designed to bring 
out the contradictory duality and the essential incompleteness of 
our acts of thought. We imagine we are reconciling logic and in- 
tuition ; whereas in reality they are as impossible to unite as are oil 
and water. Of such factors we can only make an emulsion whose 
continuity is merely apparent. Upon looking closer it is seen that 
we leap ceaslessly, in dealing with details, from one position to 
its contrary ; we fall back, turn and turn about, from one doctrine 
to the other, the instant it is felt that one of the two is untenable 
Thought destroys itself by an alternation of contradictory atti- 


tudes. 
} 


On the contrary, so thinks Blondel, it is by taking conscious 
account both of its incompleteness and of what it has already pro 
duced of solid worth, that our intelligence may succeed in passing 
through the narrow gate and in discovering within itself a more 
profound truth which in turn will permit it to comprehend its 
own proper nature. “If there be a deficiency in us, it is less a 
matter of an absence than of a presence.” Est Deus in nobis 
The entire book is so rich in content that at times there is an 
impression of slowness in its progress. Rarely has anyone taken 
more care in noting various shades of meaning and in making 
necessary reservations, in forearming himself against hasty sim- 


plifications, or the superimposing of new dialectical stages upon 
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the theses and antitheses which originally present themselves. As 
in the first volume, numerous and long appendices are added to 
complete the work, reply to objections, foresee possible misunder- 
standings and confusions and to render more precise the distinc 
tion between “the two thoughts in each one of our thoughts”, 
which shift back and forth between each other. Thus we have 
(1) conceptual knowledge, which can nourish itself only with the 
thought of a reality superior to the empirical order ; and (2) know- 
ledge of a pure intelligibility, which can grasp itself only by 
means of the play of concepts. “To distinguish without separa 
ting, to unite without confusing”—such is the title of one of these 
complementary notes, and such is also the constant endeavor of 


| | 


the author. This endeavor, moreover, is closely related to the 
theory of insufficiency which does not allow us to stop at any 
point, under pain of losing what we think we possess already. In- 
cidentally, in these “excursuses” Blondel also excuses, one might 
almost say that he justifies, as artist quite as much as sage phi 
losopher, certain capricious and paradoxical characteristics of 
modern art. He combats the violently irrationalistic mysticism of 
Karl Barth, and the Claudelian myth of Animus and Anima. But 
all this constitutes only “chips from the workshop”; the work 
carried on there is the construction of the stages le ading to the 
supreme throne. We are to see its completion in another work, 
whose editing is already far advanced, and which, after L’ Action 


and La Pensée, will bring us into the presence of L’ Etre. 


There is no mistake, I think, in sensing a Blondelian influence 
—doubtless slightly tinged with Bergson’s—in a charming little 
dialogue conducted by Jacques Paliard, Le Monde des idoles.* 
It makes one think of what Renan once related concerning the 
conversations the various convolutions of his brain carried on 
with one another. But while Renan restrained himself from draw- 
ing any conclusions, the interlocutors of the Monde des idoles 
gradually elevate themselves to a superior point of view, to which 
their discourse causes us also to make the ascent. Two students 
of an ancient school, to judge by the scenery, of a very modern 


school, to judge by what they think about—Simmias and Crito. 


* Paris, Alcan 
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first discuss the nature of truth. The former is gay, pragmatical, 
empirical and even sceptical; the latter, more dogmatic, spiri- 
tualistic, but also more sensitive and sadder, sees profoundly that 
sensation, need, habit have meaning only in virtue of something 
surpassing them. A second dialogue raises the question of finality 
and resolves it in terms of the unity of the real, which our ana- 
lytical thinking breaks up. Our idea of finality is only an artifice, 
but a legitimate one, for it serves to compensate the artifice 
whereby we have divided what is really a whole. The third dia- 
logue brings to the fore a third personage, Philonous, who had 
previously remained in the background. He seems to be at once a 
friend and a master. He it is who shows that in the theory of 
knowledge one must not be the dupe either of the metaphor of 
impression or of that of fabrication, for both refer to a higher 
term ; in every act, in every thought, we really function as a mecha- 
nism, but not less really as spirituality. Confronted with the diffi- 
culty, as great in theory as in practice, of knowing others, he 
teaches the solidarity of the thee and the J, and that their whole 
reality resides in their relationship. But this relationship may sig- 
nify egoism and conquest; or it may signify love and devotion. I 
would like to cite here (but unfortunately that would take too 
much space) the subtle, elegantly written passages, wherein this 
relationship of souls is described, and the actions and reactions 
they exercise upon each other by means of the reciprocal idea 
that each one composes of the other. The dialogue ends with the 
question already inevitably raised by Blondel’s two volumes, 
namely, what reality is to be ascribed to evil? What knowledge 
has God of evil, and how can He endure it? Paliard does not at- 
tempt to resolve this difficulty, but neither does he seek to mini- 
mize it. He recognizes “the failure of logical clarity” as to this 
point. But he has no doubts that it resolves itself in God, or that 
the “Abyss of Good consumes the evil in its own love”. This is a 


question to which we shall be brought back later on. 


Ill 
Although its author neither allies himself with any set of dogmas 
nor claims allegiance to any church, the same spiritualistic and 


religious character attaches to the new volume by Le Senne, 
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Obstacle et valeur. This book displays remarkable philosophical 
vigor and a rare talent in the writing. It would be difficult indeed 
to exercise a choice from the many passages worthy of inclusion 
in an anthology. He, also, raises himself from a total experience, 
“anterior to all the judgments of reality which may be deposed 
there’, to God, the last term of the ascending dialectical process, 
and the principle of all values, or rather identical with value in so 
far as concerns the existence of a real being and not an a posteriori 
abstraction. One chapter of the work is also given to the same no 
tion of “fissure” (or rent) which plays such a large role in the 
Blondelian dialectic. The word, moreover, was borrowed by Blon 
del from a communication made by Le Senne three years ago to 
the Société de philosophie, as is recalled by the author of La 
Pensée himself. But the term is not understood in precisely the 
same fashion by the two philosophers. lor Blondel it is primarily 
a matter of a lacuna in intelligibility; for Le Senne it is a check 
to action, provoked by an obstacle. “At the heart of experience, 


where indivisibility still dominates discontinuity, a disturbance an 


nounces the ‘emergence’ of a determination which, due to the 
encounter of an assemblage of material forces and a convergence 
of reflections, is going to be (and to be thought) a cause of arrest.” 

The movement of thought, for Le Senne, and the style in which 
he writes, are also very different from those which made a page 
from Blondel’s works so easily recognizable. These differences are 
difficult to define, for the first thing that must be said is that in 
both respects these works are singularly original, singularly ex 
pressive of a personality and a temperament; and this type of 
originality is precisely of the sort that does not lend itself to 
analysis. It can only be conveyed by examples. That is why | 
place here a profound and striking passage concerning the rela 
tions of God and the ego. “Any philosophy is a compromise be 
tween the existential unity of God and the philosopher. Such a 
philosophy is true in so far as it participates in spirit; it is mere 
ornamentation in so far as it manifests that which all determina 
tion and all limited existence admits of inadequacy. It is with 
philosophy just as it 1s with all work and all action. They deserve 


* Paris, Aubier. Collection “Philosophie de |’Esprit”’ 
* Les Responsabilités 18. Cf. Bulletin de la soctéte francaise de philosophie, 


session of 23 January, 1932 
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esteem only if thereby the ego raises itself up before God, con- 
quers the inertia of matter and passion, while value bows down 
before this effort in order to emerge from pure indetermination, to 
consolidate itself in a new work and inspire research. Dualism is 
true of the existential origins of being ; monism is true in the sense 
of resulting from the convergence of their initiatives, wherein it 
succeeds in producing itself.” 

Le Senne excels in making abstractions come alive, sometimes 
by connecting them through a brief allusion with the typically 
concrete they represent, but more often by preserving their char- 
acter as abstractions, and nevertheless giving them all the clear- 
cut features of reality by means of analogical transpositions, and 
by the feelings he evokes on their account. Here again it is best 
to give examples. Desiring to express the movement of the mind 
which transforms everything into objects placed on the same foot- 
ing, while forgetting the subject which makes the objects and the 
values which communicate an interest to them, he invents, to repre- 
sent it, this apt formula: “levelling dialectic” (dialectique d’apla- 
tissement). Desiring to contrast the thorny step-by-step progress 
through things and the view from above which dominates them, 
he discovers, to make this opposition vivid, the luminous expres- 
sion, “wading through” (enlisement) and “flight above” (survol). 
To point out all of these expressive verbal inventions would be at 
the same time to trace out the fundamental directions of this dia- 
lectic and the stages of its development. Its point of departure is 
in an idea of experience, in the broadest sense of the word, op- 
posed both to empiricism and intuitionism, which can be expressed 
only by a “description of consciousness” wherein relations are to 
be found as well as the “determinations” they presuppose, and to 
which they oppose themselves. The rdle of philosophy is to orga- 
nize this reality without impoverishing it, by distinguishing within 
it contrasts, structures and movements. It has often been said of 
Hegel that, in order really to understand him, one must begin 
one’s reading at the end, place oneself at the start in the most com- 
plete totality. That is the point of view adopted here. This unity 
of experience (sharply distinguished from the Kantian transcen- 
dental subject, which is limited to the intellectual and a priori) 


is what Le Senne denominates the I. The ego, on the contrary, is 
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that which, within experience, opposes itself to the non-ego or to 
other egos. The I is universal; it is center and surface; it sub- 
tends whatever can be lived through or thought. Here again one 
ought to cite the beautiful passages, inspired by this idea, on the 
real nature of personality and on the moral life. Reflection forms 
itself at the heart of spontaneity; the obstacle causes the birth 
of emotion and astonishment, which in turn stimulate the endeavor 
to surmount it; in this effort distinctions (never exclusive of con 
nections) constitute themselves between the “determinations” of 
fact and values, between the appeal which exercises itself on the 
same level, by degrees, amongst homogeneous terms, and the in 
fluence which exercises itself transversally and in an all-encom 
passing manner. 

All this is only a series of antitheses, scantily sketched out here 
in words. Perhaps, however, it may suggest what Le Senne’s 
work conveys with so much force and in such a variegated manner, 
namely that everything bathes itself in spirit, not as do things in 
an inert space, but as everything said or done in Europe from 
1914 to 1918 bathed itself in the war atmosphere, or in the sense 
in which the attitude of each personage in the Apotheosis of 
Homer is to be explained only by the composition as a whole. 
‘Never has the temptation to reduce experience to ‘determinations’ 
impressed itself more imperiously on consciousness than today 
... The nineteenth century has bequeathed to the twentieth an 
idolatry of science and of society which will end by engulfing the 
ego in civilization, if the very disarray into which civilization casts 
it, by the multiplication of foreign or social wars, does not intervene 
to restore it to itself. And this disarray must not be a source of im 
pulsiveness. It is the task of a critical philosophy first of all to 
dissolve these supposed entities between which there is danger 
| 


of crushing the individual, and secondly it is the task of moral and 
religious philosophy to show that the good and the goodness of 
man are not the necessary products of a deterministic order, but 
that on the contrary they presuppose within man himself a con 
scious feeling of his responsibility and a love of absolute and 
infinite value.” 

This passage occurs in the middle of the book; but it might 


well serve as its conclusion. For one must feel intensely what the 
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author himself, in speaking of what it is that opposes itself to 


the multiplicity of things, calls—the “atmosphere”. 


In the same collection—‘“Philosophie de |’Esprit”—and as it 
were representing another aspect of this same orientation of 
thought, which occupies today so much space in the minds of the 
younger generation of French philosophers, a new, extremely 
lively work by Gabriel Marcel has just appeared. This work is 
connected in a twofold way with the same writer’s Journal méta- 
physique, written at the time of the war and published in 1927. 


For one thing the title itself, Etre et avoir,® marks the reappear- 


ance of an opposition enunciated in one of the last pages of the 
Journal, and more fully elaborated in the chapter entitled ““Esquisse 
d’une phénomenologie de l’avoir”. As for the second connection, 
the first two thirds of the volume are a continuation of the same 
Journal, abandoned in 1923, resumed in 1928, and just now pub- 
lished, including the author’s reflections for October 1933. Like 
Blondel, Gabriel Marcel is not only concerned with the spiritual ; he 
is also an avowed Catholic—not however in the same way. Blondel 
is a Catholic by tradition and by birth. Gabriel Marcel, after long 
years of study and philosophical uneasiness, informs us himself, in 
his book, of the dates of his conversion and baptism. “Miraculous 
happiness this morning”, he writes on the fifth of March, 1929, 
“T have for the first time enjoyed the experience of divine grace” ; 
and the following pages are filled with the moving description of 
the new lights which shine for him, and with reflections full of 
faith in the credibility of the evangelical texts. This is not to say 
that hereupon his work must be classed with the literature of edi- 
fication ; in fact no work resembles such literature less. Even the 
essays representing especially an apologetic orientation, such as 
“Remarques sur l'irréligion contemporaine”, and “Reflexions sur 
la foi”’,” bear throughout the marks of excellent philosophical 
studies, and remain on a high level of reflection—except, perhaps, 
in the latter essay, certain arguments which are as unfair as they 
are hackneyed. Such for example is the fixing of the onus probandi 


on those who “do not wish to believe” in the dogmas, and the 


*Paris, Aubier. Collection “Philosophie de |’Esprit” 
‘Lectures delivered before the Fédération des étudiants chrétiens 
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accusing them of a “pride” very foreign indeed to many among 
them. Nevertheless many pages of this Journal as well as of the 
lectures are of great philosophical importance, and very suggestive 
even for those who do not share the beliefs of the author. Many 
examples could be cited, such as the ingenious justification of 
realism by means of criticisms of the thesis which makes the idea 
an object of thought, and of the point of view which allows of 
the elimination of the idea of Being; the subtle and impassioned 
analysis of the relations between this idea and the principle of 
identity ; the opposition between the spectacular life, which is a 
desertion, and the detachment of the saint (one may also say, of 
the wise man), which is a renunciation. “Just there”, he says, “is 
the metaphysical justification of asceticism.” 

We may note also the profound and elaborated comparison of 
the J and the thou. The author advances the idea, profoundly con- 
trary to common opinion, but expressed also by Blondel, and remi- 
niscent of Malebranche, according to which, in consciousness of 
self, “the shadow is in the center”. And finally to be noted is the 
intense awareness of that philosophical conversion, that philo- 
sophical turning about, first signalized by Bergson, which consists 
in abandoning the ordinary direction of thought, the relations of 
things to each other on the same plane, to precipitate itself towards 
the source which projects these mobile images. In the moral realm 
one will be struck by the consideration of the ideas of engagement, 
promise and fidelity. “Man is the sole being who makes promises”, 
so it has been said; and yet are promises to be approved, when one 
cannot know in what inward situation one will find oneself to- 
morrow ?* Let us note also the analyses of charity, and of its con- 
nection with “‘disposability”—as André Gide loves to say; of hope, 
as opposed to probability ; of self-sacrifice and its possibility ; and 
also, from the same point of view, of being and having (which 
gives the title to the work), and which joins up with the preceding 

*In Volume IV of the Recherches philosophiques (1934-1935) the same 
author has published “Remarques sur les notions d’acte et de personne”, 
whose point of departure is these ideas of engagement and promise in 
their relation to action and personality.—A very interesting article, but one 
in which the word “individual” is used in a very special and somewhat 
arbitrary way 

We announced last year the death of the principal founder of these 
Recherches, Professor A. Spaier; they are now being published under the 


editorial direction of a new committee consisting of Messrs. Bachelard, 


Koyré, H. Ch. Puech, Michel Souriau and Jean Wahl. 
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J 
For to the extent to which we possess we are indisposable, as when 
a man has invested his capital—However, that only partly applies 
to the idea of having a body, which Gabriel Marcel presents as 
the purest type of possession. For the body is the instrument par 
excellence whose perfection consists in its disposability. Does not 
the author himself write: “To have, is to dispose of .. .”? It is 


‘ 


very true, on the other hand, that often “our possessions con- 
sume us”, and that we are tyrannized over by our bodies. But 
in such case, as the proverb has it, “we possess ourselves no 
longer’. 

Along with these essentially philosophical thoughts one must 
also mention the reflections concerning the problem of evil and 
moral error, and especially those, extremely vital, having to do 
with the idea of God.® This idea has for long been an integral 
part of philosophy. But it has become almost foreign to philosophy 
during the last half century, and has been reserved for the domain 
of immediate intuitive faith. I have noted in previous articles that 
men like Le Senne, Lavelle, and Julien Benda are today working 
in France to restore its philosophical significance, from different 
points of view. But is there place, between science and belief, for 
a legitimate and intermediate domain? Consideration of this ques- 
tion would bring us back to the phrase of Goblot’s cited at the 
beginning of this article. If only by reaction, Gabriel Marcel’s 


book is a powerful incitement to thought. 


We are not departing from the same intellectual ‘climate’ in 
making a few remarks on a little book by Lavelle, short in length 
but rich in content, which summarizes certain lectures presented 
by the author to the Association Fénélon, and entitled Liberté et 
personne.’° It will be recalled that Lavelle, with his colleague, 
Le Senne," edits the collection “Philosophie de l’Esprit”, in which 
he himself previously published La Présence totale. But while Le 
Senne’s book is noteworthy for the abundance and richness of its 
content, the brochure by Lavelle succeeds admirably at condensa- 
tion and brevity. It is indeed a vigorous Epictetian Manual of this 
type of philosophy, which aims to throw into relief the existence 

*“An atmosphere which would be at the same time a presence”, says 
Marcel to characterize our sense of the divine 

” Published by the author. Pp. 43. 


, They are both professors of philosophy in “Premiére supérieure”, Le 
Senne at the Lycée Louis Le Grand, Lavelle at the Lycée Henri IV. 
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of realities not less positive, according to the author, than the 
spatial or the mobile, but belonging to another plane. Freedom is 
not the absurd indeterminism of movements which by their very 
nature cannot be thought, save in terms of the category of determi- 
nation. It is not even a quality or property; nor is it a part of our 
possessions, or even of what we are. “It is something that can 
never be given, is never such and such; something which far from 
making part of our nature, rather enables us to utilize that nature, 
to discover it, to surpass it” and “to take control of our individual 
selves”; something which is not an element in nature and found 
in us like a temperament already made when we acquire con 
sciousness of ourselves. It is neither a power nor an object but 
the condition of powers and objects. The discovery of it which 
we make by reflection is full of peril; it arouses a sort of drunken- 
ness, leads us at first to oppose others and to esteem in ourselves 
only what is different and unique, to revolt against all constraint 
and to treat ourselves as if we were Gods. More profound reflec- 
tion raises it above the arbitrary; “it is the light of our delive- 
rance”’. We come to understand that this surplus of being in us de- 
stroys itself if subordinated to the “determinations”, as Le Senne 
would say, found already made in this strange object which is 
its own self. The ends of liberty are transcendent, as it itself is. 
The proper function of the individual is to take control of the 
world as it is, in order to introduce into it the character of value 
common to different minds (esprits), through which it acquires a 
more perfect intelligibility and a spiritual significance. Thus choice, 
at first sight seemingly the essential characteristic of liberty, is 
only a preliminary stage to it; the saint has chosen once and for 
all. But if there is no longer hesitation, that is not to say that there 
is no more effort, and that one may come to rest in a quietism, of 
which nature and individual egoism would soon make an end. 
“Freedom obliges us to engage ourselves wholly, every single 
moment, and to assume responsibility for what we are in an un- 


interrupted creation of our very being.” 


IV 
“When raising the problem of Evil”, writes Gabriel Marcel in 
the work discussed above, “I treat it as an accident which has hap- 


pened to a certain machine, namely, the Universe, in which I 








it 
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imagine myself to be situated. In that way I consider myself not 
only as freed from this malady or infirmity [why?], but as ex- 
terior to the Universe, which I pretend to reconstitute, at least 
ideally, in its integrity. But what access can I then have to ontology 
as such?” This is truly to rid oneself of a difficulty very economi- 
cally. And moreover, as far as concerns Blondel or even Lavelle, 
I have already observed in preceding articles how little troubled 
they are by Leibniz’s great problem. Wilfred Monod, on the con- 
trary, has pondered over this problem his entire lifetime. From 
his prolonged meditations there has resulted a huge and stirring 
work, very interesting reading for all that it contains more than 
2800 pages, entitled Le probléme du bien, essai de théodicée et 
journal d’un pasteur.’* From day to day he has assembled his 
own reflections on the problem: Si Deus est, unde malum? The 
content of the book is drawn from letters on this subject received 
by the author together with his replies, the various events and 
facts which have occurred to him, and his prodigiously extensive 
reading and the discussions thereto attached. We traverse all the 
routes he has followed himself—a conversation with a taxi-driver 
as well as a critique of Renouvier’s metaphysical ideas. In large 
part the work is admirably written, without rhetoric, but con- 
taining many happy verbal inventions and striking images which 
spring effortlessly from a profundity and intensity of feeling. The 
reader realizes that he is in the presence of a spiritual life with 
all of its activity and freshness, of a contagious and intrepid ardor, 
which shuns no difficulty, but on the contrary brings out into the 
clear light of day all that is absurd, cruel, repugnant and mon- 
strous in nature. The picture he draws of animal biology, in par- 
ticular, surpasses in power of creating hallucinations all that has 
been said since Lucretius on the dysteleology of living creatures, 
on the injustices and ferocities of this life which certain believers 
tax their ingenuity to divine. He abhors the sort of optimism 
which thinks to insure its faith by closing its eyes, and thus dis- 
penses with 
ces haines vigoureuses 
que doit donner le vice aux ames vertueuses 

He speaks of the pious books, the theologies, the cults and rites, by 
means of which Christianity, even Protestant, evades the issue, in 


12 


Paris, Alcan. Three volumes Pp. 1140, 739, 984. 
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a manner as ironical or indignant as that employed by a Bayle 
or a Voltaire. Of everything the sceptics and atheists have had 
to say about the contradiction involved in the idea of a God at 
once both perfectly good and all powerful, Wilfred Monod con- 
ceals nothing ; indeed he himself adopts and even strengthens every 
one of their arguments. The first part of his work is wholly given 
over to this pessimistic survey. But the remedy lies ready to hand 
in the arguments themselves. For we have to do, not with a bene- 
ficent God, a Father responsible for our world, but rather with 
an amoral or antimoral demiurge, a sort of élan vital not directed 
towards the Good. To him must be referred what the Gospels say 
of the “Prince of this World”, of “the Adversary”, against whom 
Jesus engaged in a struggle in the name of “His Father’. Like J. 
S. Mill, Renouvier, W. James, and H. G. Wells, the author un- 
equivocally renounces the dogma of divine omnipotence, and 
around this renunciation he constructs a new metaphysics. Essen- 
tially religious in aim and inspiration, this monumental work is 
nevertheless full of philosophy. A good book could be made were 
one to extract all that concerns questions habitually discussed by 
philosophers, without regard to any preconceived beliefs—ques- 
tions such as that of the solidarity of theoretical and practical rea- 
son; of the refutation of those who imagine they see in biology 
the emergence of a more from a less; of the protest, such as 
Auguste Comte’s, against the reduction of the sciences and of the 
types of being, the one to the other; of the study of the gaps, the 
limits and obstacles of the evolutionary process; of a theory of 
teleology which recalls the theses of an “‘anti-clerical” like Goblot 
or those of Blondel and Le Senne referred to above. These ex- 
amples could easily be multiplied. 

In what does this “Kingdom of Darkness’, which limits the 
power of the good principle, consist? We cannot explain it (this 
makes me think of a famous remark of Lachelier’s) ; and, on this 
point, Monod the Christian is an agnostic. This adverse force is 
recognized to be the real obstacle opposing the spirit of Christ 
and his disciples. It is not the place here to analyse his exegesis 
of the Gospels, his ideas concerning the role of Jesus exorcist 
of demons, enemy of evil, coming to the aid of humanity, whose 


action perhaps is limited, even to our Earth. But in venturing to 
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make these changes in what the dogma, Catholic or Protestant, 
ordinarily teaches, he centers his thought especially on human life, 
on the traces of good he finds in it. In this respect he is very close 
to Blondel, who amongst all the ‘fissures’ preventing the fruition 
of thought, nevertheless finds bits of knowledge secure enough to 
refute pure scepticism. Full recognition of the evil, real and radical 
though it be, said Monod in a conversation about his book, is “the 
black screen on which appears the phosphoresence of a reassuring 
and positive enigma: the problem of Good”.** “The world”, he 
says again, “does not reflect the image of the Father, but exudes 
a mystery of liberty and finality”. In this way he establishes a 
connection with that philosophy of value which today predomi- 
nates over the philosophy of existence, and which is scarcely con- 
tested, save verbally, by those who speak, in place of God, of 
Nature or of Life. For they wish to emphasize that at bottom, 
in spite of everything that is hateful in Nature or Life, as man 
finds it, there is nevertheless at work a revolutionary power hav- 
ing something of good in it, and which is esteemed superior to 
what has for recommendation only that it exists.‘* The “fourth 
idea” that Monod equates with the ideas of God, the soul and 
immortality, is that faith in God, when it is sincere, corresponds 
to an internal attitude as real and efficacious as no matter what 
form of matter or energy. He discusses several times, from this 
point of view, the picture of creative evolution as traced by Berg- 
son. And he refuses to ascribe, with Bergson, a common root to 
instinct and intelligence, to nature and spirit. Would not the 
struggle we so tragically sense within ourselves be on this hypothe- 
sis as illusory as a theatrical illusion? “Is it not rather a matter of 
a profound current of spirituality projected, like the Gulf Stream, 
across waters chilled at the Pole and supporting an energy of a 
contrary nature?’ Do we not have here, as he himself says a 
little later—and far be it from me to protest against the expres- 
sion—a “redemptive involution” ? 

We may associate with these abstract theistic metaphysical 
works an abundantly documented study by Etcheverry of L’idéa- 

* Bulletin of the Union pour la vérité, June 1935. 


““Nature is the kingdom of judgments of existence; history the kingdom 
of judgments of value’. II 18 
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lisme francais contemporain™ in which he attacks this “idealism” 
and defends the truth of “realism”. For, says he, no philosophy 
has ever been able to dispense with realism, in spite of the most 
expressly announced intentions. In a certain sense, perhaps the 
most extensively recognized one, the observation appears to be 
correct. Quite recently, also, a defense of realism has been under- 
taken by Ruyer, with skill and spirit, in the new volume of 
Recherches philosophiques® already mentioned. But these desig- 
nations of systems, and especially the word ‘idealism’, acquire 
such divergent connotations that one rarely knows what they 
represent. Etcheverry disapproves of my having thence concluded, 
in the Vocabulaire of the Société frangaise de philosophie, that 
one must use them as sparingly as possible. He himself recognizes, 
however, how equivocal they are. And indeed his conclusion sup- 
plies a good illustration of this, for he bases himself on Lachelier’s 
celebrated dictum that “The world is a thought which does not 
think itself, suspended from a thought which does think itself”’ 
which Brunschvigg would take to be the purest profession of 
idealistic faith.’’ 

If there be anything common to all these meanings of ‘idealism’ 
it is a very respectable desire to reject naive materialism, to check- 
mate the coarseness of thought of the vulgar who lacks the 
ability to criticize or reflect upon himself. There is also, but less 
generally, a certain care for spiritual dignity, for moral elevation 
There may also be many other things. A very amusing Italian 
booklet, whose objective is easily guessed, presents a young man 
who wishes to enter politics and who is looking for a good philo- 
sophical manner. Shall he call himself a positivist, a realist or a 
spiritualist ? No; for all of these epithets may stir up unfortunate 
associations of ideas. But idealist—that sounds fine! 

Sut to my mind its doctrine is not the most interesting feature 
of this book, but rather the richness and conscientiousness of its 
documentation. There is almost a superfluity of citations and re- 

* Paris, Alcan. Cf. by the same author, “Vers l’immanence intégrale; 
lidéalisme logique de M. Weber”, Archives de Psychologie XIl, pub. by 
Beauchesne, Paris 

““Sur quelques arguments nouveaux contre le réalisme”, Recherches 
philosophiques IV (1934-1935). See the description given above of this 


publication 
= See, tor example, Le Progreés de la conscience 627 035 
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ferences; the reviews, the Bulletin of the Société de philosophie, 
and the annotations in the huge Vocabulaire philosophique pub- 
lished by the Société, have been gone through with as much care 
as is bestowed on other works. Not only are the chapters well 
arranged, but several indexes facilitate the use of this museum 
of opinions and arguments. It is capable of rendering the greatest 
service to those outside of France who wish to become au courant 
of contemporary French philosophical discussions. 
V 

Although this metaphysical current has produced this year, as 
we have seen, numerous and noteworthy works, philosophy in 
the more technical sense of the word, more analogous to special 
studies in the sciences, also has produced several important pub- 
lications. 

To the great Traité de psychologie normale et pathologique,"* 
in course of publication under the editorship of Georges Dumas, 
has been added a fourth volume. Dumas himself analyses the 
process of symbolism ; Delacroix, the association of ideas ; Piéron, 
attention, habit and memory; Revault d’Allones, schematization 
(including the larger part of what is usually called understanding, 
logic and reason); Ch. Blondel, automatic activity and mental 
synthesis ; Pierre Janet, psychological tension; Poyer, intellectual 
labor and fatigue ; Claparéde, sleep and dreams. In La notion de 
fait psychologique,*® Blanché studies rather the philosophy of 
psychology than psychology itself. This book, one of his theses 
for the doctorate, is a serious, searching, well-thought-out study, 
written in a precise and clear language, and well-informed on the 
questions with which it deals. Lubac has devoted a volume to 
what he calls Le Cycle de l’inconscient,?° 
lished De l’Action a la pensée,"" a sort of Siris wherein we are 


and Malgaud has pub- 


led by degrees from a series of psychological observations, often 
minute and novel, to the “metaphysical problem of knowledge”, 


whose solution is indicated by the title. Daniel Lagache has 


* Paris, Alcan 

”Paris, Alcan. His other thesis for the doctorate is devoted to the 
philosophy of Whewell. Not being able to speak this year of works on 
the history of philosophy because of the abundance of material, I plan to 
return to this subject next year 

” Paris, Alcan. " Paris, Alcan 
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brought forth a study in the scientific spirit, and solidly based on 


°° 


facts, on Les hallucinations verbales et la parole,”* and Salzi an 


original work, but one whose experimental value is open to ques- 


tion, entitled La Sensation, étude de sa genése et de son role 


dans la connaissance.** Finally, in a work bearing the bizarre title, 
Pensée constructive et réalités rituelles,** Pierre Guérin actually 


conducts a well-informed and lively investigation of the psycho- 
] . 1 


j ‘ . ] 
ho iCal erie iS p! rduced 


by ritual ceremonies, and, in particular, 


by the aid of a detailed and profound analysis, reveals the psy- 
chology of the different forms of piety. 

Entering the domain of sociology, we are still in large part in 
that of psychology, so far as concerns the new book by Lévy- 
Bruhl, La Mythologie primitive.”> This is a new addition to the 
universally admired—and utilized**—series of learned works on 
the mentality of non-civilized peoples. The book is not indeed con- 
cerned with the history of religions or sociology in the strict sense 
of the word, but, as the author himself points out, with their rela- 
tions to the characters and orientation of mental functions in men 


of inferior societies. The facts analysed and interpreted in this 


k concern mainly but not exclusively the primitive Australians 
ind the Papuans of New Guinea. 

The method followed in this work is particularly prudent. Just 
as the author took care in his previous works not to attribute 
to primitive societies anything that civilized peoples mean by the 

‘ms ‘cause’, ‘soul’, and ‘supernatural’, so he now protects himself 
gainst taking for granted, at the beginning of his investigations, a 


} + 


ure between t! 


the myths of primitive peoples and 
hose which have been rendered familiar to us by classical 
\ntiquity. ““We shall proceed with respect to them”, he declares, 
‘‘as if we were confronted with data not yet classified or analysed, 
and shall inspect them, if it may be, ‘with new eyes’. We shall 
onsider them in their natural setting and solely from the point of 


iew of their setting.” 


Paris, Alcan. Its principal idea is that ‘sensation’ is a product already 
ich elaborated by intellectual activity—which is very plausible. Con- 

stable points have to do with the question of the possible correction of 
pia by the exercise of judgment and by associations 

* Paris, Alcan * Paris, Alcan 

In particular by the colonial administrators and doctors, who have 
often expressed their gratitude to him for what he has taught them con- 
cerning the general characteristics of so-called ‘primitive’ mentality. 
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And in fact these myths have many characteristics not encour 
tered (or no longer encountered?) in those to which we are ac- 
customed. They are secret ; considered as connected with the very 
existence of the tribe. They are a means of participation in the 
mana, the dema, this transcendental force with its unusual mani- 
festations, which (through concrete objects as its instruments 
or rather as centers of condensation) exercises a most considera 
ble action on individual and social life, and is at the same time the 
origin or proximate cause of all visible and tangible things. Thus 
there are in these legends real animals, which are only what they 
appear to be, and make-believe animals, that is to say, human 
beings momentarily assuming the animal form, or the creations 
of a sorcerer, or beings of a double nature which can at will mani 
fest themselves under the one or the other of their aspects. For 
the savage, the external form is only an accident. It reveals, in a 
changing and fluid fashion, a sort of powerful and badly defined 
energy in which we are immersed. Here again one must speak 
of an “atmosphere” exercising an influence irreducible to a well 
defined play of physical causes. 

The methodical care taken by Lévy-Bruhl to introduce nothing 
of our own into the study of our lesser brothers renders the 
conclusions drawn from this study extremely striking. That is 
to say, it turns out that the resemblances prevail over the differ 
ences, and that the sort of mentality which displays itself roughly 
in the Aruntas and the Marind-Anims is far from being absent 
among the most ‘enlightened’ peoples ; in the latter case it is merely 
concealed by social intellectual discipline, or as one may say, by 
educational conventions. The folk-lore of our societies, so far as 
concerns animal stories, reveals itself to be “very closely related 
to that of the primitives”. Witness the tales of Little Red Riding- 
hood, of Puss in Boots and other popular stories dating from 
ancient times but maintaining themselves indefinitely. The per 
sistent existence of these fairy-tales is particularly remarkable 
in that it shows elements common to epochs and civilizations which 
are yet very different in many other respects. One could not 
explain otherwise the charm they possess for both old and young 
in the most cultivated societies. We have to do with a way of 
thinking as natural to the human race as is running or jumping. 


“What would require explanation is, not that so many more or 
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less primitive societies believe, quite simply, in the truth of the 
greater number of these tales; but on the contrary, why, in our 
society, we have for so long ceased to believe in them.” 

The development of reflection and experience, bound up with 
the technical utilization of nature, took place, in the Occident, in 
the Egyptian, Greek and Roman civilizations. The recipes which 
proved to be absolutely reliable, for no matter what human being, 
have permitted the “constitution” of reason.*” But human history 
as well as human geography reveals the instability of this acquisi 
tion. Maintenance of reason requires a strict discipline, and that 
is why we experience a sort of relief in quitting reason for dreams, 
a treatise on physics for the Tales of Perrault. 

Just as Lévy-Bruhl describes the opposition between myth and 
science, so Raoul Allier describes that between Magie et Religion.” 
His preceding studies on Psychologie de la conversion chez les 
non-civilisés, and on Le non-civilisé et nous, have led him to the 
conviction that magic—ceremonial magic, of course, in abstraction 
from “natural magic”, which prolongs itself in science—is a de- 
generation of religion. By religion he understands the sense of 
the presence of one or several spiritual beings, wiser and stronger 
than we, with whom we can enter into relations up to a certain 
point, by prayer. He thus opposes those who derive religion from 
magic and those who see in these two attitudes a differentiation 
of a primitive, amorphous state of affairs, assumed to exist with- 
out historical warrant, in virtue of the prejudice that the 
heterogeneous always emerges by evolution from the homogeneous, 
the ‘integrated’ from the uncoordinated, and the superior from 
the inferior. 

These views are illustrated by the analysis of a large number 
of facts, some borrowed from the ‘primitives’, others taken from 
the history of the various religions. Although Raoul Allier is 
Honorary Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, he does not 
claim any special privilege for the Judeo-christian religion in par- 
ticular. He is very far from subscribing to the old theories a /a Jo- 
seph de Maistre, long accepted by the missionaries, who believed 
that all barbaric or savage religions were but the distorted echo 


"See Revue des Cours et Conférences, 15 and 30 April, 1925 
Paris, Berger-Levrault. 
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of the revelation made to Adam and the patriarchs. The superiority 
he accords—in a slightly doubtful voice—to Christianity is that it 
is one of those religions for which there is most hope that it will 
not “drown itself out”, or be stifled by its automatic performance. 
But his main thesis is that religion, as he understands it, is a 
constant and universal function of the human spirit, which sloth 
and egoism tend to stifle under a burden of routine, egoism, and 
auto-suggestions springing from animal life. The creation of a 
mechanical ritualism, of duties or sacraments performed in the 
manner of a chemical reaction, the influence exercised by pro- 
fessionals—priests, medicine-men, sorcerers—displaces religion 
towards what he calls magic and magic towards malfeasance. It 
is clear that his conception is not unrelated to the ideas expounded 
by Bergson in Les deux sources, or to those of Le Senne, Lavelle 
and W. Monod, mentioned above. And thus we are brought back, 
by studies of a sociological nature, into the metaphysical atmos- 


phere in which we were earlier immersed. 


We enter quite another ‘climate’ with the brief and excellent 
work by Bouglé, entitled Bilan de la sociologie francaise contem- 
poraine.** He accomplishes the feat of presenting, in 170 pages of 
small format, a luminous picture, exact and complete, of the so- 
ciological work performed in France in the last twenty years, 
especially by the group of seekers whose common organ is the 
Année sociologique, and who continue the work of Durkheim (in 
turn the successor of Auguste Comte), with a freedom of spirit 
of which the author gives one of the best examples. The greatest 
respect for the memory of the master we lost in 1917 does not 
prevent most of his successors from maintaining complete inde- 
pendence with respect to his doctrines on such and such particular 
points. And it is very legitimate that it should be so in a school 
whose most fundamental rule is to study social facts as the astrono- 
mer studies the stars or the biologist organisms. Are not the real 
heirs of Newton or of Pasteur those who, faithful to their idea of 
science, have freely revised many of their theories? 

Located at the center of this movement, taking himself a great 
* Paris, Alcan (Nouvelle Encyclopédie philosophique). Bouglé has just 


been named Director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. He will be suc- 
ceeded at the Sorbonne by Halbwachs, of the University of Strasbourg 
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part in it, in contact with all the outstanding men of his generation 
and the following, Bouglé was better situated than anyone else to 
trace out its essential directions. Le Bilan de la sociologie francaise 
presents in the clearest manner the men, the works, the tendencies 
and the discussions which bestow so much life and attractiveness 
on this field of studies. It enables one to acquire in a few hours 
a knowledge of these things as reliable and detailed as one could 
wish. 

What appears with the greatest force from these studies is the 
extent to which sociological ideas have exerted their influence 
in all other fields, and even on men who in principle strive to 
react against them, and to take notice of the legitimate place of 
other points of view. Thus many chapters of psychology, ethno- 
graphy, history and law have been revised. The science of eco- 
nomics, to the history of which Bouglé has devoted his teaching 
for more than twenty-five years (and it is very necessary to say 
this, for Bouglé too modestly effaces himself in what he has written 
on this subject), also owes to sociology rectifications and develop- 
ments of great import. But in the concluding chapters he speaks in 
his own person and in the name of his sociological associates, in 
order to reply to certain attacks of which they have been the 
object. He grants that no science can create a will, and that as a 
consequence sociology is unable, by means of simple assertions, 
to prove to the egotistical individual or to a conquering State 
that it is wrong to want to make themselves centers and leaders 
of action, and that peace, agreement and fraternity are worth more 
than the struggle for life and the triumph of the stronger. But 
in spite of whatever may have been said to that effect, sociology 
no more gives encouragement to the other side; neither meta 
physical fact nor scientific law can replace what belongs to the 
order of values. And even those who fancy themselves able to 
‘establish’ morality on the existence of God forget that this exist- 
ence, were it indubitable, could act only on those who already 
love the perfect Being, or at least have a fear of possible chastise- 
ments greater than their preference not to subordinate themselves 
to anybody. For Lucifer, the existence of God is indeed a reason 
for revolting against Him. But it does not follow from such con- 


siderations that sociology is powerless. In an objective manner it 
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can enlighten our wills as to the real situations and conditions 
in the midst of which they will exercise their choices. It is there- 
fore very true, as Bouglé concedes, that “philosophy still has its 
role to play”. But how many discussions on morals, between men 
who esteem each other, depend not on disagreement as to inten- 
tions but on different opinions as to the existing state of things, 
or the effects of such and such a mode of action, or the means of 
realizing the same goal! Just here sociology regains its utility for 
morals and serves efficaciously, in virtue of its objective knowledge 
which may be shared by all minds, the cause of the good will and 
of peace. And are not these the things of which men have the most 
urgent need today? 
ANDRE LALANDE 


Tue Sorsonne 











CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY’? 


I 

O other study, no other sphere of culture, strives so continu- 
ously to apprehend its own nature and its position within 
the history of the intellect as is the case with philosophy. Every 
philosophical work, no matter what particular problem it may be 
devoted to, really serves the purpose of determining the concep 
tion and nature of philosophy. This peculiar problem is the reason 
why new books are always necessarily appearing which present 
themselves as introductions to philosophy, whether they expressly 
describe themselves as such or not. And in the present new review 
of important and interesting publications in contemporary German 
philosophy we shall begin by describing some of these attempts 

to clarify the conception and nature of philosophy. 

If we wish to understand the conception and nature of phi- 
losophy our first task must be to simplify the bewildering multi 
plicity of the historical facts, in order to grasp the unity of the 
subject. Such a simplification is undertaken by Othmar Spann, 
professor of sociology at the University of Vienna, in his 
Philosophenspiegel, Die Hauptlehren der Philosophie begrifflich 
und lehrgeschichtlich dargestellt.2 He finds it necessary to dis- 
tinguish only two main camps, the empiricist and the idealist. They 
differ both in the experiences on which they are based and in their 
conceptual developments. The beginning is a primitive feeling that 
seizes only the surface of things and consists merely of a simple 
impression of sense; it is thus nothing but a simple experience 
and leads thence towards the mystic depths of the mind’s seit 
knowledge. He means, briefly, the road from sensationalism and 
empiricism (sophists, sceptics, positivists, Locke, Hume, Avena- 
rius) to epistemological and ethical idealism (Socrates, Leibniz, 
Kant, Fichte, etc.) and finally to the maturest and highest form of 
philosophy, which he finds in ontological idealism (Plato, Aris- 
totle, Schelling—who is here valued gratifyingly highly—and 
Hegel) and in German mysticism. In depicting this process he also 
takes note of mixed and abortive forms; such are, in the case of 

‘Translated from the German by Richard Robinson 

* Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1933 
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idealism, Descartes, Spinoza, Berkeley, Schleiermacher, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. His main idea is attractive and worthy of 
consideration ; it seems convincing and serves as a good heuristic 
principle. The exposition reveals a grasp of the field and a keen 
head. It is sometimes overloaded, however, with unnecessary facts 
that are not always formulated in sufficiently definite conceptions ; 
and for this reason the general line of the development of phi- 
losophy, as Spann conceives it, does not appear as distinctly as 
one might wish. The exposition does not always follow as it 
should the principle, laid down by the author himself, of simplify- 
ing the superabundant material. On merely pedagogical grounds 
the unimportant parts should have been omitted. 

What Theodor Litt, the outstanding philosopher and educa- 
tionist of the University of Leipzig, has given us in his Einleitung 
in die Philosophie® is not a book about philosophers and philo- 
sophical systems and the history of philosophy but his own largely 
independent reflections. This is the work of a real and independent 
thinker. The danger that such a work should be less an introduc- 
tion to philosophy, to the ideal essence of philosophy, than to its 
author’s own particular conception of the nature of philsophy, 
has been happily averted by a resolute effort to attain a systematic 
concatenation of ideas. The notion of system is in fact the safest 
insurance against subjectivity. But how does Litt reach his funda- 
mental systematic position? Not by developing his ideas in a purely 
abstract vacuum, entirely independently of contemporary phi- 
losophy. Here as in his earlier and well-known works, Litt is a 
dialectician. By that fact alone he would prove himself a phi- 
losopher. He works out his own point of view by way of a dia- 
lectical examination of other views. The movements that he is 
most concerned with are Neo-Kantianism, phenomenology, the 
philosophy of life, and the philosophy of culture, that is to say, 
the points of view represented by Natorp and Ernst Cassirer 
(Marburg Neo-Kantianism) or by Rickert and Bauch ( Southwest- 
German Neo-Kantianism) or by Jonas Cohn and Kroner (Neo- 
Hegelianism) or by Husserl and Scheler and Heidegger (phe- 
nomenology) or by Bergson and Driesch (the philosophy of life) 


or by Dilthey, Simmel and Troeltsch (the philosophy of culture). 


Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1933 
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But what is his own point of view? The first thing we discover is 
that he holds to the fundamental conviction that there is no such 
contradiction between “strict” and “intuitive” philosophy as is 
often supposed. We do not have to choose between the two. Thus 
Litt’s thought is dialectical in that he has adopted, in his sort of 
philosophizing, both “rationalism” and “vision”. But this means 
that philosophical thinking is universal and reflexive thinking in 
one and the same breath. The clarification of this idea, and the 
description, in exemplary logical formulation, of the selfrealiza- 
tion of this thinking independently of all forces but itself, make 
up the content of this truly philosophical “introduction to phi- 
losophy”. The selfrealization of philosophical thought has three 
stages. Philosophy grasps itself and achieves objective validity first 
as knowledge, in the structure of the sphere of knowledge; it 
realizes itself next in the world of experience and as a world of 
experience, that is to say, in the world of the ego or subject; 
finally, it achieves its highest objectification in the world and as a 
world of values, that is, in the historical world. 

This account of the autonomous and creative movement of 
philosophical thought, ever being renewed, reminds one in many 
respects of Hegel’s phenomenology of the spirit. Litt is and knows 
that he is dependent on Hegel, and he recognizes him as the 
greatest philosopher. He has given expression to this disposition 
in a work which, like the lecture on which it is based, has not been 
without effect on his personal fortunes. The work bears the title 
Philosophie und Zeitgeist.* It pronounces definitely for pure and 
free philosophizing, obedient only to the Ethos of the philosophical 
Logos and conceding to no political party or movement the right 
to interfere with the independence of its thought. It pronounces 
secondly for the rights and the importance of German idealism, 
whose eternal validity is now again being denied by those same 
forces that are attacking free philosophy. The fight against idealism 
in general has become fashionable at the moment, but the manner 
in which it is being conducted is not exactly a glorious spectacle. 
Litt does not allow such attacks to lead him astray. Like the large 
work previously mentioned, this book reveals the indispensable 
outlines of idealistic thought, outlines which, while they apply 


* Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1934. 
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primarily to Hegel and are certainly influenced by historical events 
and particular historical times, are not thereby compelled nor even 
permitted to abandon their freedom and independence. They are 
not outside that ‘“Particularity” which appears as history and 
Zeitgeist ; but nor are they subordinate to it; that is to say, phi- 
losophy is not the handmaid of the reigning historical forces. As 
free and sincere thought philosophy raises the particular to the 
heights of the universal, and in so doing helps it to reveal its own 
real core and meaning. That is a truly Hegelian thought. We 
may recognize in Litt one of the most outstanding representatives 
of Neo-Hegelianism. 

The literary background and foundation of this Neo-Hegelianism 
lies partly in the admirable edition of Hegel® that we owe to the 
unique knowledge, the incomparable industry, and the unsur- 
passable philosophical conscientiousness of Georg Lasson, who 
died a few years ago. Of this complete critical edition, expected 


to make 26 volumes, the greater part has already appeared, and 


thanks to the energy of the publisher and the conscientiousness of 
some young Neo-Hegelians we may definitely expect the conclu- 
sion of this great enterprise. The young Johannes Hoffmeister 
deserves special mention among these continuators of the mag- 
nificent activity of Georg Lasson, the gifted son of the memorable 
Adolf Lasson, who preserved the knowledge of Hegel’s philosophy 
to the present. This edition provides the groundwork for a neatly 
chosen selection of Hegel’s political opinions, made by the pub- 
lishing house itself and bearing the title Hegel heute.® 

As in Litt, so in Paul Haeberlin there works the power and the 
strictness of free and inwardly independent philosophizing, a 
philosophizing that arises out of the power of the Logos. Haeber- 
lin, who is Ordinarius for philosophy in the University of Basel, 
has recently published an introduction to philosophy under the 
title Das Wesen der Philos »phie.* He also is seeking to solve the 
problem what philosophy “really” is, that is to say, what the pure 
Idea of philosophy would be. Not merely in our efforts to find the 
answer, but even in order to achieve an inward comprehension of 
the sense of the question, we must avoid all external approaches 


_ Leipzig, Felix Meiner "Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1934. 
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such as a purely historical knowledge, and place ourselves within 
the philosophical situation. There is a whole series of such philo- 
sophical situations, for example the “practical”, the “aesthetic”, 
the “ethical”, the “religious” and above all the “theoretical” situa- 
tion. Haeberlin gives a splendid characterization of their outlines. 
At every step one remarks in him an excellent psychological and 
characterological training. The attitude and position that is de- 
cisive for philosophizing in the most proper sense is the theoretical 
“Theory” is the feeling and the activity by which we grasp Being, 
or the Essential, in its unity. Thus he revives the ancient Greek 
Platonic conception of theory. In this purely theoretical attitude 
we are also able to recognize the real being and essence of phi- 
losophy, independent of all its particular contents and historical 
realizations. And what determination of the nature of philosophy 
are we then enabled to give? It is above all an attitude towards 
life, in and through which we become certain and are certain of 
the unity of Being as something selfevident and unshakable. This 
fundamental experience of unity overcomes and destroys all de- 
pendence on any external objectivity as well as all speculative 
and subjective interpretation of Being. In particular, no place is 
left for the attempt to exert a reforming ethical influence or to 
educate and transform reality or to evaluate Being. The theoretical 
attitude and situation renders the philosopher certain of the im- 
perishable perfection of reality, in face of which all evaluations 
are nothing but unstable caprice. To understand reality is to 
affirm it. And what, in view of this, is the function of philosophy 
according to Haeberlin? The function of philosophy is to be 
philosophy, that is, to philosophize. In so doing it does not simply 
serve knowledge; it is knowledge. And its subject is the unity and 
totality of life, so far as it can be experienced at all. This theoretical 
attitude attains psychological realization in the love of wisdom, an 
absolutely unsentimental and absolutely free love, in which every 
temporal and human bond disappears. 

Possibly Haeberlin oversimplifies the multiplicity of motives and 
attitudes that are combined into a dialectical unity in philosophy. 
Possibly also he underestimates the personal, subjective and his- 
torical moments that are evermore active in the foundations and 


structure of philosophy. But in any case his work deserves to be 
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recognized as the product of a thinker who is standing upon a 
genuinely philosophical look-out and philosophizing purely out of 


1 for the sake of philosphy itself, free from 


philosophy itself an 
all external and unphilosophical dependencies. And so long as men 
continue to philosophize with this attitude and in this spirit, phi 
losophy will remain alive and preserve its validity even in Europe. 
Rationalism of this stamp remains essential for the development 
and future of our culture. The part of “reason” is by no means 
played out and must not be played out, as I have declared re 
peatedly and at length in my new work Philosophie des Unter- 
richts.* 
I] 

It is certain that the nature and growth of culture does not de 
pend exclusively on the power of reason. In the relation between 
reason and the vital forces there reign a severe tension and a 
profound struggle for superiority. The distinguished philosophical 
author Jakob Klatzkin undertakes to examine the relation of 
culture and the consciousness of culture to the passions and de 
sires, and to throw light on the latter’s position with regard to 
knowledge, in his unusually impressive and often positively ex- 
citing book Der Erkenntnistrieb als Lebens- und Todesprinzip.® 
I should say that the outstanding attractiveness and worth of this 
book lies primarily in its thoroughly human character. It reflects 
our own experience directly and without preconceptions, and is 
for that reason philosophical in the true sense of the word. There 
is—and this is one of its chief good points nothing affected about 


lepicts—and that in a 


it, nothing artificial, nothing invented. It « 
splendidly cultivated style which consciously avoids all obscurities 

the fierce and continuous and apparently endless struggle be- 
tween life, experience, instinct, desire and the like, on the one 


hand, and knowledge on the other. Klatzk 


in’s analyses of the 
instincts, such as the instinct of selfpreservation, and of simple 
desire in its relation to satisfaction and dissatisfaction, are mas- 
terly achievements both of a careful scientific method that evinces 
the finest psychological penetration and of penetrating and mag- 


nificent speculative evaluation and interpretation of the subject 


3erlin and Zurich, Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1935 
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in hand. He entirely redeems his promise to give us a “metaphysics 
of the instincts’. His biophilosophical doctrine of the instincts 
culminates in a disturbing assertion that demands critical judg- 
ment, namely the assertion that, as the urge towards knowledge 
grows stronger, in spite of all its efficiency as an “awakener of 
life” it at the same time causes an “exhaustion of the vital force”; 
or, to apply it directly to life, that the progressive rise in the 
general intelligence is bound up with a decrease in the general 
vitality, and that this process tends towards a maximum. Thus 
then the urge towards knowledge exercises a typically dialectical 
function: it furthers life, but it also contributes to the weakening 
and finally to the dying off of life. Klatzkin’s metaphysics, built 


yy energetic thinking and by a thinker’s energy, sometimes 


up 
recalls the books of Ludwig Klages, mentioned in my previous 
report,’® for example his Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele. 
Klatzkin excells, however, according to my impression, in having 
greater knowledge in the field of philosophy and in having the 
gift of pointed exposition free from all obscurities and metaphors. 
He links up very fruitfully with Spinoza’s celebrated doctrine of 
the passions. Nietzsche also seems to me to have had a not un- 
important influence on Klatzkin, although there are only two places 
in which he directly refers to him. It is be hoped that the book 
will have the result of enlivening discussion about the value of 
the powers of reason and those of the irrational. And since this 
discussion will necessarily endure, we may assume and expect 
that Klatzkin’s very interesting position in the dispute will also, 
because of its definiteness, if for no other reason, be continually 
referred to and discussed. His book deserves this enduring con- 
sideration. And in this discussion his view that the vital forces are 
dangerously threatened by the urge for knowledge will perhaps 
undergo a certain alteration. I am convinced that the energy of 
these vital forces is too great, and their capacity for selfrenewal 
too strong, for them to be in any serious danger in the long run 
from the power of reflection and consciousness, even if this power 
be in a process of uninterrupted increase. In the long run there will 
be no onesided victory here. The dialectic and tension existing 


between them will probably remain standing in its rational-irra- 


” This Review XLIV (1935) 42 ff. 
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tional dynamic. But precisely when the reasons and the value of 
this tension are being considered anew, it will be suitable and 
helpful to go back to Klatzkin’s fruitful position and decision. 

As Heinrich Rickert himself admits, his latest book, Grund- 
probleme der Philosophie: Methodologie, Ontologie, Anthropo- 
logie,‘' does not contain any great surprises for the reader who 
knows Rickert’s earlier writings. Although, however, it offers noth- 
ing really new, its appearance is to be welcomed for several rea- 
sons. In the first place Rickert, who a few years ago attained to 
the age of the patriarchs, here sums up the rich yield of his life- 
work with exemplary simplicity and clearness. His achievement 
represents an important stage in the history of philosophy. About 
that no more need be said in the pages of this journal. The present 
book affords the best basis for the realization of this achievement. 
Furthermore, it is in all cases instructive to see and to be able 
to determine how a thinker of Rickert’s rank, whose philosophy 
has its roots in the Neo-Kantianism of the nineties, reacts to cer- 
tain tendencies and directions of contemporary philosophy. He 
had already, in his Die Philosophie des Lebens,'* undertaken to 
criticize very sharply and to reject the philosophy of life that 
was flourishing at the time; he now criticizes and rejects the so- 
called “philosophy of existence”. But in making the same objec- 
tion as he formerly made to the philosophy of life (for example, 
Max Scheler’s), namely that it is all too prone to operate by 
means of catchphrases, he shows himself a not entirely impartial 
judge. In order to understand and evaluate the appearance and 
spread of new attempts and new directions in philosophy, not the 
least necessary thing is to take account of the general historical 
situation and the concrete efforts and desires of the age, changes in 
which always affect the development and form of philosophy. In 
Rickert’s book there is no trace of the new problems of the 
philosophy of existence, as they appear for example in Heidegger 
and Jaspers. This is indeed perfectly comprehensible. His book 
is grouped round the three fundamental problems of knowledge, 
reality, and man, and hence his three chapters treat the problems 
of methodology (or theory of knowledge), ontology and an- 


" Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934 
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thropology. One follows his illuminating expositions with plea- 
sure and is enriched thereby, because, although they offer no new 
or overwhelming information, they derive from a systematically 
established point of view. Rickert describes this point of view as an 
activistic idealism of freedom. Thus he acknowledges his kinship 
with Fichte and Schiller; his Neo-Kantianism is in fact an in- 
teresting and illuminating deviation from true Kantianism towards 
Fichte and Schiller. It was a Fichtean idea, and perhaps also a 
sign of the influence of the events that are now filling Germany, 
to emphasize more strongly than before the dependence of man 
on historical conditions and the value of the national element. One 
has a feeling of resistance in reading such sentences as the fol- 
lowing : 
As soon, however, as we examine culture as a whole, in which know- 
ledge is only a part, we have to consider that culture as a whole is a 
product of history, and that hence its “meaning” cannot be understood 
at all completely unless we take into account its historical conditions 
and its national character. There are no “men in general” in the 
historical life and culture; there are only members of peoples and 
nations. If a person does not see this, or thinks it philosophically unim- 
portant, he has not yet passed out of the “Enlightenment” of the 


eighteenth century. 


Apart from the fact that Rickert considers man to be also a 
“piece of nature”, which qualifies his assertion about man’s his- 
torical conditionedness, he should recognize that tremendous para- 
dox which consists in the fact that no historical existence and 
action is possible unless history mysteriously transcends itself and 
attains its true reality. The realm of values, among whose dis- 
coverers and main interpreters is Rickert himself, can never be 
grasped or explained in a purely historical way, because it 1s not 
purely historical in its essence. His “heterology”, which is dis- 
cussed in this book, too, is only an incipient dialectic ; it leads neces- 
sarily towards dialectic, that is, towards a line of development in 
contemporary philosophy that has in Rickert, notwithstanding his 
remarkably unfavorable attitude towards it, a forerunner whom 
it is eager to recognize. 

The philosophy of existence mentioned above, a flourishing 


species of realism, has produced two new works. I mention first 
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Else Freund’s book, Die Existenzphilosophie Franz Rosenzweigs."* 
Together with Heidegger and Jaspers and his friend Martin Buber 
Rosenzweig is among the most gifted and productive and profound 
representatives of this realistic development. His indubitable philo- 
sophical importance rests mainly on his large work, Der Stern 
der Erldsung, which appeared in 1921. The beginning and middle 
and end of this whole philosophy of existence lies in the problem 
of human existence. As soon as this problem has been stated the 
foundation has been laid for the philosophy of existence. But 
only for the philosophy of existence? Is this not also the founda- 
tion for philosophy in general? The foundation for idealism too? 
The supporters of the philosophy of existence contradict the facts 
when they bring against idealism the objection or even the re- 
proach that it has not attacked either the problem of existence 
in its universality or that of specifically human existence. But, 
however that may be, let us be thankful that this eternal and in- 
exhaustible problem is now being attacked from the viewpoint 
and with the means of the realistic philosophy of existence. And 
doubly and trebly thankful when the attack is conducted by such 
a capable thinker as Franz Rosenzweig, who was snatched away 
by a fatal illness long before his time and in the fullness of his 
creative powers."* 

The authoress of the present book gives us a sensitive and 
penetrating analysis of Rosenzweig’s above-mentioned main work, 
Der Stern der Erlésung. From the point of view of the history of 
philosophy it is noteworthy in the first place that he links up with 
Schelling, and especially with the latter’s late period, with his so- 
called positive philosophy, that is to say, with the romantic phi- 
losophy of religion. This is thoroughly comprehensible and indeed 
necessary. For when the problem of man is raised with all earnest- 
ness and all emphasis, religious moments, religious experiences, 
religious questions are always present in decisive force. Thinking 
cannot grasp even simple existence without remainder, and formal 
rationalism fails even more greatly when the problem of our 
existence is concentrated upon religious phenomena, upon our 

* Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1933. 
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finitude and temporality and not least upon death, that overwhelm- 
ing phenomenon that is yet given with our existence and therefore 
really commonplace. But just in and because of his finitude and 
temporality there rises before man the eternity and omnipotence 
of God. Because we are forfeit to death we long for redemption; 
we gaze around for the call of God. Through God’s infinitude we 
become aware of our finitude. Thus, and in these perfectly con- 
crete experiences and relationships, does our existence unfold 
itself. The philosophy of existence objects that idealism passes 
too lightly over all the concrete cares and needs of life; it retires 
too quickly into conceptual generalities and hence reduces exist- 
ence too quickly to abstractions. This is shown also in its exces- 
sively mathematical way of grasping all appearances. 

It is easy to see that and how the philosophy of existence in- 
augurates a retreat from Platonism and an advance towards the 
more concrete point of view of Aristotle. As I have already stated 
in my previous review, the trend towards philosophy of existence, 
ontology, and realism, means a revival of Aristotelianism, whose 
concrete mode of thinking stands in opposition to that of Plato. 
Contemporary philosophers of existence, however, mix strong 
mystical and romantic traits with this very rationalistically toned 
Aristotelianism. That is how they make a connection with 
Schelling. In the case of Jewish thinkers such as Rosenzweig and 
Buber this mysticism and romanticism takes on a strongly Chas- 
sidic flavor. The Chassidim are of course the Jewish mystics and 
romanticists, and in the Jewish intellectual life at present, and 
especially in that of Germany and the eastern parts of Europe, 
they are experiencing an interesting resurrection. Possibly this 
resurrection is connected with the political fate of the Jews in 
those places, which makes natural a movement towards religious 
mysticism. 

Johannes Pfeiffer’s little book, Existenzphilosophie, Eine Ein- 
fiihrung in Heidegger und Jaspers,’® can be thoroughly recom- 
mended as an illuminating introduction to the outlines of the 
philosophy of existence. This philosophy, in discussing Being in 
all its concrete reality, in its absolutely concrete “Being there”, 
is concerned with the Being-there of man. What is the meaning 
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of this Being-there? Pfeiffer illuminates very clearly the existen 
tial, the in no way ideal or abstract, meaning of this human Being- 
there. Man becomes aware of his Being in the exciting moods 
of fear, in the devastating experience of being “thrown” into this 
time and place. No scientific or biological derivation can explain 
these secrets. Rather we are here standing on the obscure ground 
of a mysterious and yet very positive Nothing, which is far more 
than a mere mathematical zero. When we experience this Nothing 
in all its existential weight, there arises in us a feeling of pro- 
found unrest, profound care, profound guilt. Conscience within us 
sounds the question why we are “there” and the accusation that 
we are “there”. Immediately there arise before us the problems 
of “birth” and “death” in all their overwhelming impenetrability. 


And connected with “birth” and ‘death” are a hundred no less 


uneasy questions and experiences, of which we will here mention 
only the problem of “time”. Among the inspirers of this philosophy 
of existence that goes in so strongly and profoundly for roman- 
ticism and mysticism are Nietzsche, and in a certain sense also 
Schopenhauer, and—what is easy to comprehend—the old mystics 
back to the mysticism of antiquity. This explains the violent opposi 
tion that this philosophy sometimes meets with from thinkers of a 
more rationalist temper. But the opposition cannot take away its 
rights, even when it puts on theological and mystico-religious dress. 

One of the strangest paradoxes of our life is that we become 
most strongly aware of the actuality of life precisely at the 
moment and in the situation in which it is disappearing or seeming 
to disappear. This is the moment of death. Hence the philosophy 
of existence must concern itself with this unique experience. With 
what presuppositions and in what way it does so is developed in 
an exceedingly acute little brochure by Joachim Wach, up to now 
professor of the philosophy of religion at the University of Leip- 
zig: Das Problem des Todes in der Philosophie unserer Zeit.'® 
le examines in four sections Schopenhauer’s doctrine of nega 
tion, Nietzsche’s doctrine of world-affirmation, Simmel’s meta- 
physics of death, and Heidegger’s romantic analysis of the experi- 
ence and the phenomenon of death. It is to be hoped that we may 


receive more monographs of this nature on the metamorphoses 
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of particular fundamental conceptions in contemporary philosophy, 


I will here suggest only such a special study of the conception of 


time and its transformations. 
Ill 

Schopenhauer occupies the transitional position between idea- 
lism and realism and plays the part of intermediary between ra- 
tionalism and irrationalism or romanticism. This determines his 
place in the history of the philosophy of the nineteenth century 
and explains his supremacy. His thought is much regarded by 
the modern philosophy of existence, and the Schopenhauer-Gesell 
schaft devotes itself tirelessly to its service. In spite of grave 
hindrances, both external and internal, which have been overcome 
mainly by the devoted zeal of its president Dr. Hans Zint for his 
subject, the society has succeeded in publishing a new and very 
magnificent Jahrbuch, number 22 in the whole series." The vo- 
lume contains a solid memorial article on Hans Vaihinger, who 
was sympathetic with Schopenhauer’s philosophy, from the pen 
of Professor Kowalewki of Konigsberg; a penetrating examina- 
tion by Carl Wagner of “Goethe’s Doctrine of Color and Schopen- 
hauer’s Theory of Color”; an instructive discussion by Helmuth 
von Glasenapp on “Affirming and Denying Life among the Indian 
Thinkers”, which is intended to be at the same time a criticism 
of Albert Schweitzer’s new book, Die Weltanschauung der in- 
dischen Denker ;** an informative biographico-historical section, 
to which Franz Mockrauer above all has contributed a large and 
interesting article on “Schopenhauer and Denmark”’; reviews and 
attractive illustrations; all in all a monumental tribute worthy 
of Schopenhauer’s greatness and a substantial addition to Schopen- 
hauerian research. 

In the historically and systematically important reaction from 
idealism to realism and ontology and the philosophy of existence, 
of which we spoke in our report of the previous year, Franz 
3rentano was most decidedly concerned. Hence it is thoroughly 
comprehensible that in view of this development Brentano’s phi- 
losophy is enjoying steadily increasing consideration. This con- 
sideration is admirably supported by the excellent edition of his 


™ Heidelberg, Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1935 
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writings, of which eleven volumes have so far appeared.'’® The 
publication is in the experienced hands of the outstanding students 
of Brentano, namely, Oskar Kraus and Alfred Kastil. The edition 
has an important support in the Brentano Society at the Univer- 
sity at Prague, which owes its foundation partly to the initiative 
and the practical aid of the president of Czecho-Slovakia, Masaryk, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Brentano. The edition naturally in- 
cludes Brentano’s epochmaking Psychologie vom empirischen 
Standpunkt (two volumes so far), but I will expressly mention 
and notice in some detail the Kategorienlehre, edited by Alfred 
Kastil, and Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis, edited by Oskar 
Kraus. Brentano does not understand the conception of category 
in the epistemological sense of Kant, whom he often and ener- 
getically combats, but rather ontologically, in the sense of Aris- 
totle, to whom he consciously attaches himself as all ontologists 
naturally do. In this marvellously acute inquiry the author’s eye is 
naturally directed mainly to the central category of being, of 
substance and to the categories of accident and relation; that is 
to say, to the fundamental categories of every doctrine of being. 
Although he gives us no fully worked out system of the categories, 
his book provides the fundamental presuppositions and the main 
outlines for such a system and so for an ontologically-minded 
philosophy. To ascertain and clarify the ontological and realistic 
meaning and value of the categories he employs that criticism of 
language and usage of which he is one of the creators. In this 
field his main achievement was to reveal the dangerous ambiguity 
of “is” and to make illuminating distinctions in the conception and 
word “Being”. The emotional reality of words, and the powerful 
impressions they make upon us, often betray us, as Brentano points 
out both in his Kategorienlehre and in his Psychologie and else- 
where, into assuming the existence of a thing or reality where 
there is nothing but words which merely serve “to indicate the 


20 


manifold ways in which we have things as objects”.?° Brentano 
has a highly gifted continuator of his criticism of language in 
Anton Marty. 

The work Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis is very appropri- 
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ately described by its editor Oskar Kraus as an ethical theory of 
knowledge. It has had the greatest influence upon the modern 
theory of value. The achievements of Edmund Husserl and Alexius 
Meinong would have been just as impossible without it as Max 
Scheler’s Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Werte- 
thik or Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethik. In this work Brentano seeks for 
the spiritual activities in which lies the standard of the rightness 
of our feeling and willing. And he finds them in the acts of evalua- 
tion and preference, which are directly characterized as right and 
experienced as evident. The ethical consciousness that is alive in all 
of us is active in the spiritual functions of evaluating and prefer- 
ring. These functions are justified through and in themselves; 
they arise in us with a definite force and conviction. Brentano 
believes that with this conclusion he overcomes both the psycholo 
gistic subjectivism and relativism of the ancient sophists and their 
modern followers the utilitarians and pragmatists, and also the 
rationalistic formalism of extreme idealists, which makes the 
“Good” dependent on the possibility of universalizing an action 
into a universal law. He does not connect the Good with an absolute 
and transcendent world of metaphysical values. In such a world 
he, as a determined opponent of metaphysics, sees nothing but 
an untenable fiction, invented by idealism and hypostatized into an 
absolute reality through misapprehension of its fictitious character. 
According to him the reality of the ethical is guaranteed by the 
selfevidence of the acts of evaluation and preference. 

The Brentano Society has undertaken to disseminate and de- 
velop Brentano’s ideas. It has arranged for the publication of lec 


by its members on the occasion of 


tures and speeches delivered 
the eighth international congress of philosophers at Prague, Sep- 
tember 1934; and they have recently appeared under the title 
Zur Philosophie der Gegenwart.?* We may mention the impressive 
lectures of Alfred Kastil on “The Ontological and the gnoseo- 
logical Conception of Truth”, of Oskar Kraus on “The Peculiarity 
and the Task of German Philosophy in Bohemia”, and of Emil 
Utitz on “The Selfrealization of Philosophy”. If it be true that 
every tree is known by his own fruit, the high value of Brentano’s 


philosophy can be most surely measured by his pupils, all of whom, 
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brought up with his outstanding mental training, have produced 
important accomplishments and thereby made themselves a sound- 
ing name in scientific philosophy. Among these pupils Oskar Kraus, 
whom we have already mentioned several times, has published a 
collection of important lectures and articles under the title Wege 
und Abwege der Philosophie.** This is an excellent introduction 
to Brentano’s thought. With an incomparable grasp of the material 
Kraus combines the gift of masterly clearness. What is the funda- 
mental principle of being? What is the measure of all things? 
Kraus answers with Brentano: it is the man who judges with 
insight. Selfevident judgments are not merely the measure of 
scientific and logical truth, they are also the ultimate measure of 
what is emotionally right. Hence the criterion of right and wrong 
evaluation and preference can be found only in ourselves. This 
“evidence” is also the root of all necessity, of the notion of the a 
priori, and of law in general. To hypostasize such evidences into 
essences existing in and for themselves, as for example Plato did 
with his “Ideas” or Aristotle with his “entelechies” and “forms” 
and “matter”, as almost all thinkers including Husserl do over 
and over again, simply shows that they have all succumbed to the 
insinuations of language and are entangled in the belief “that 
there must be an independent significance attached to these and 
innumerable other words of the language”. The surest way of 
removing all such deceptions is the criticism of language, as 
Brentano laid it down in his Psychologie or in his Wahrheit und 
Evidenz*® among other places. Kraus finds it “a profound disgrace 
to the philosophical spirit of our time that these epochal studies in 
the criticism of language have remained almost without effect !”’ 
Insight into the validity of “evidence” will complete the famous 
“Copernican revolution” that Kant introduced but did not carry 
through to the end. This revolution is concerned, of course, with 
the critical philosopher’s demand for the abandonment of the old 
correspondence-theory, according to which truth and the con- 
sciousness of truth rest upon a comparison or agreement between 
our judgment and the facts. This contains an insoluble contradic- 


tion, which completely annihilates the whole theory. For the facts 


~ Prague, J. G. Calve’sche Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1934 
~ Also published by Felix Meiner at Leipzig in the abovementioned 
edition 
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would have to be previously known, in order to be compared with 
our knowledge of them. Truth lies in the “evidence” of the man 
himself who judges with insight. This disposes of the correspon- 
dence-theory, and its dismissal is Brentano’s great epistemological 
achievement. “We call a judgment correct”, thus Oskar Kraus 
formulates this unusual gnoseological conclusion, “not because it 
conforms to any things or facts or the like, nor yet because the 
latter conform to our thinking, but because a judgment that is clear 
and evident could not possibly impart a different quality to the 
object from that which the valid (or asserted) judgment does im- 
part, that is, could not possibly contradict it.” How fruitful and 
capable of development is this doctrine of evidence often appears 
best in the works represented by Carl Stumpf in psychology and 


Edmund Husserl in logic. 


IV 

I{ Brentano’s school agrees with the modern relativity-doctrine 
in decisively rejecting speculative idealism and its speculative 
metaphysics, it disagrees equally decisively with that doctrine in 
retaining and recognizing the notion of the a priori, which it will 
not allow to degenerate into a convention or into a result of in- 
duction and statistics. But the recognition of the @ priori is pre- 
cisely what the relativity-doctrine directs its arrows against. This 
is perfectly clear in Hans Reichenbach’s [Vahrscheinlichkeits- 
lehre,** a very large, copious and penetrating work of splendid 
acuteness and outstanding knowledge of the subject. Reichenbach, 
who is now professor of natural philosophy at the university at 
Istanbul, gives his book the subtitle: An Inquiry into the Logical 
and Mathematical Foundations of the Calculation of Probability. 
There are many reasons for undertaking a strictly scientific ex- 
amination of the conception of probability. The main one is pre- 
sumably the realization, which affects us not merely scientifically 
but also humanly, spiritually and morally in every way, that we 
“do not make a single assertion about reality that does not already 
contain the conception of probability”. Hence we cannot estimate 
the meaning and validity of any of our knowledge unless we clear 


up the notion of probability. In very detailed discussions, which 
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indicate a decade of successful work at the subject, Reichenbach 
develops the important idea that in applying natural laws to reality 
we never have statements of unconditional certainty but always 
statements with the character of probability. But from what quar- 
ter can we come at this conception of probability, whose indis- 
pensability has been convincingly shown in, for example, the 
modern theory of gases’ For this theory has arrived at the con- 
clusion that certain laws of natural science are only statistical, 
that is, probable in character. By means of a mathematical cal- 
culus the author offers us an explanation of the conception of 
probability that satisfies all scientific requirements. The main con- 
tent of the work is the analysis and statement of this criticism 
of probability from the mathematical side. In connection with this 
analysis, in which Reichenbach shows himself a thoroughly trained 
mathematician, he also attains a noteworthy extension of logic. He 
comes to a so-called “logic of probability’, which shows that judg- 
ments of probability are not to be regarded as propositions in the 
sense of classical logic. This significantly widens the range and 
validity of his studies. The mathematical analysis advances to an 
epistemological analysis, so that “we are not concerned here merely 
with problems of mathematics and mathematical physics, we are 
concerned with our ultimate knowledge of nature in general, we 
are concerned with the question what our statements about reality 
really mean”. 

Reichenbach does not infer from the results of his inquiries any 
conclusions affecting our Weltanschauung in the proper sense of 
that word, because he is anxious not to desert the sphere of strictly 
demonstrable decisions. He is an energetic representative and 
supporter of that logistic which the Viennese and Prague Circle, 
to which he belongs along with Schlick, Carnap, Ph. Franck and 
others, regards as the only justifiable basis for scientific philosophy. 
If we abandon this basis, whose relativity and merely inductive 
character they recognize and do not attempt to conceal, we there- 
by not merely abandon all scientific procedure in philosophy, but 
philosophy sinks, according to the logisticians, into an unverifiable 
and unstable chatter, a baseless fanaticism. By philosophy based 
on logistic they propose to put an end to the period of metaphysical 


constructions in philosophy. And Reichenbach holds that in gene- 
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ral the belief in the value of speculative philosophy is already 
sufficiently shattered. With this assertion we cannot agree, al- 
though we do not doubt the relative value of this scientific rela- 
tivism and this relativistic science, especially when the point of 
view is so conscientiously represented as it is by Reichenbach. The 
writer of this report believes that speculative idealism is not merely 
permanently indispensable but also necessary and actually being 
revived at the present time. Certain books that we shall discuss 
below are signs of this revival. My book on Die Krisis des Idea- 
lismus, which is now in the press, is also intended to be a sign of 
it. Since, however, this idealism possesses to a large degree the 
characteristics of “dialectic”, it will, as a dialectical idealism, 
have certain relations with this relativity-doctrine and make use 
of it in establishing its own scientific foundation. In the relativity- 
theorists we dialecticians perceive and welcome fellow-workers 
and kindred spirits in a certain sense, although we depart widely 
from them in recognizing the necessity and possibility of meta- 
physics. 

This Viennese and Prague Circle was formed as a definite com- 
munity of philosophical workers, to pursue upon a logistical and 


mathematical basis a strict and purely “scientific” philosophy far 
removed from all speculation, and, as their organ Erkenntnis 
shows, they do actually pursue it. They strove and strive to clarify 
the conception and the essence of knowledge, and they do this in 
the closest possible connection with mathematics and mathematical 
physics. Has this attempt succeeded? That this is not the case is 
shown in a newly published and very helpful work by the Swedish 
philosopher Ake Petzall of the University of Goteborg: Zum 
Methodenproblem der Erkenntnisforschung.*> He begins by ex- 
posing the confusion and anarchy that reigns in the treatment of 
the conception of knowledge: epistemology has no unified, gene- 
rally recognized method. Even the point of view from which the 
treatment is to proceed has not yet been explained in a way valid 
for all purposes. Or does this assertion go too far? Is the “Viennese 
Circle” at any rate in such a state of unity? Even this is not the 
case, as is shown by the polemic between Schlick on the one hand 
and Carnap and Neurath on the other. But how, according to 


* Goteborg, Erlanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1935 
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Petzall, are we to proceed in order to master the problem of 
method in the sphere of epistemology ? Historical, logical, epistemo- 
logical and psychological considerations lead him to this remarka- 
ble formula, which is intended to express the starting-point and 
the viewpoint for such a unification: “What is the meaning of the 
claim to validity?” This formula includes the tension that exists in 
the relation between logical form and empirical content, and 
smoothes the way for an understanding of the dynamic (may one 
perhaps say “dialectic’?) within the problem of knowledge. In 
his illuminating conclusion the author explains and proves its 
heuristic value and actual usefulness. The Kantian and the critical 
philosopher, especially the critical philosopher who thinks dialec- 
tically, will be glad to see in this formula a tenable basis for dis- 
cussion of the problem of knowledge and of the possibility of 
reconciling the various forms of epistemology. Obvious is its con- 
nection with critical philosophy dialectically understood, as I have 
represented it in my Erkenntnistheorie, which also discusses the 
question of the method of epistemology. I am glad to welcome 


Ake Petzall to this community of “dialectical” workers. 


V 

Although these movements—the philosophy of existence, onto- 
logy, positivistic relativism, and realism in general—occupy a rela- 
tively large place in contemporary German philosophy and are 
being diligently pursued, they are by no means in sole control. 
Their obvious onesidedness would by itself prevent that. A far 
more comprehensive view of reality than they can show is to be 
observed in the imposing lifework connected with the name of 
Heinrich Maier, who was snatched away in November 1933 in the 
middle of a most vigorous productivity. In our preceding report 
we discussed some of Maier’s works, especially the first two vol- 
umes of his important Philosophie der Wirklichkeit.2* We now 
have a no less important continuation of his philosophy in the 
third volume, which gives us The Structure of the Physical World 
and is so entitled. I indicated in the abovementioned report that 
its appearance was expected, and it has now become a fact. Here 


we have an astonishing learning combined with a powerful intel- 
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lectual force that avoids no difficulties and penetrates to the utmost 
depths of problems. Heinrich Maier had an amazing command of 
the history of philosophy. He had a great gift for attacking philo- 
sophical questions with a perfectly open mind and following them 
up to their furthest ramifications and refinements. Indeed, he was 
often the first to discover these ramifications and refinements and 
develop them in keen inquiries. His colleague and friend Eduard 
Spranger has given a worthy portrait of this great scholar and 
philosopher and magnificent man in a Geddchtnisrede auf Heinrich 
Maier." The scientific construction of the physical world is ac- 
complished in a system of categories. Hence the present volume 
gives us a system of these categorial forms of physical reality. 
Not merely is the account very detailed, but the essence and value 
of the categories are examined and developed on all sides with 
outstanding circumspection. At the head of the undertaking, of 
course, stands the decision—taken over from the previous vo- 
lumes—about the validity of the categories and their connection 
with reality. In opposition to relativism Maier ascribes to them an 
unconditional logical necessity. This necessity, however, is not 
based upon itself; it is not anchored in an ideal world existing 
absolutely for itself and created by pure reason in unconditional 
autonomy. The validity of the categories is based rather on the fact 
that they are required by the empirically given, which stands in 
a transcendental relation to them. Their scientific justification is 
that they shape the transcendentally given. This power to form 
things reveals their ideality, while their connection with the em- 
pirically given reveals their empirical nature, or better, since this 
empirically given is the reality of the world of appearance, their 
phenomenalism. This twosidedness of the categories gives rise to 
an epistemological point of view that Maier calls transcendental 
phenomenalism. Their aprioriness, which he recognizes, does not 
however amount according to him to logical absoluteness but re- 
mains in a permanent relation to the transcendentally given and is 
justified thereby. And in this way they appear as forms of objective 
thinking, but forms in the logical and functional sense. This gives 
the fundamental viewpoints for the elaboration of a system of 


™ Berlin, Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften (Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., agents), 1934. 
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categories more acute and complete than any we have had for many 
years. One must go back perhaps as far as Eduard von Hartmann’s 
celebrated Kategorienlehre, which appeared in 1897, to find a 
companion to Maier’s theory. Influenced to some extent by Kant’s 
table of the categories, although he often argues energetically 
against him, Maier starts from the categories that signify the 
forms of sensible impressions. From these forms of sensation or 
apprehension (Quality and Intensity) the inquiry proceeds to the 
categories of intuition, Spatiality and Temporality, and then to the 
“noetic formal categories” of Comparison and Quantity, then to 
Individuality, Type, Finality, Substantiality, Causality, etc., to is- 
sue in a copious chapter on the categories of the Antinomies, which 
also deals with the question of the character of physical reality 
and its position in reality as a whole. Such an infinite continuity 
of being is attainable only by a “universal thought”, to whose 
permanent actuality we must refer the constitution of the physical 
world, just as our human thought is a moment in the universal 
thought. In the unity of this universal thought all antinomies are 
reconciled. On the basis of these conceptions Maier constructs a 
unified picture of the world and tends significantly towards a 
metaphysics that reveals a certain kinship with the ideas of classi- 
cal and speculative idealism. One inevitably thinks of the institu- 
tion to which Heinrich Maier owes an important part of his 
development—of the so-called Tibingen Foundation, which Schel- 
ling and Hegel made a starting-point for that constructive form 
of idealism. We do not mean by this to make Maier an uncondi- 
tional adherent of idealism. His frequent critical examinations of 
the theory would forbid any such wholesale attribution. On the 
other hand, there is no denying the strong influence that idealism 
has had upon him. 
VI 
As in this work, so in many others we can detect a renewal of 


connection with classical idealism. The « 


mnection appears not 
merely in the subject, but also in the manner of regarding it and 
interpreting it, in a powerful book on the poet Schiller?® from 


the pen of Herbert Cysarz, historian of literature and professor 
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at the University of Prague. This is not exactly a biography but 
a philosophical interpretation from a lofty point of view, glowing 
with the idealistic and passionate and stormy spirit of Schiller 
himself. The reader detects from the very beginning a certain 
moral and emotional congeniality of the poet to the author. Schiller 
appears as the poetic companion-temperament to Fichte. For as 
Fichte was concerned not merely with philosophy, so Schiller ac- 
cording to Cysarz was not concerned merely with poetry as poetry, 
What distinguishes him from all his predecessors—when Schiller 
is in question one almost inevitably thinks of Shakespeare as his 
extreme opposite—is the peculiar meaning and purpose that he 
gives to his poems and plays. There is a practical purpose at work 
here. For Schiller as for Fichte life is not reflection and know- 
ledge, not form and idea, but deed and action. His poems arise 
out of the force of a heroic pragmatism, an idealistic theory of 
education, a pedagogical activism; and Fichte’s philosophy arises 
out of the same spirit. Hence it is a mistake to evaluate him 
primarily or mainly as a poet, as we do and must evaluate Shake- 
speare. Cysarz expresses this activistic and pedagogical spirit in 
Schiller’s works very well when he says that his verse is for the 
most part as weak in imagery as it is strong as a call or summons. 
That is why his plays are quite unsuitable for filming. They pro- 
ceed not from imagination or the love of the spectacular but froma 
sense of noble devotion. The theater was always a “moral insti- 
tution” to him. He himself said so in a very illuminating article. 
Now how did this pedagogical activism develop? Here again the 
resemblance to Fichte leaps to the eye, although Cysarz does not 
go into it. Schiller divorced poetry from the sphere of artistic 
intuition and intuitive art. He wanted in and through poetry to 
obtain influence upon reality, and it was to be political influence. 
Cysarz counts him one of the founders of the “political age” in 
Germany; he calls him “the poliical poet of Germany”. This 
heroic and activistic spirit found it unnatural to experience and 
represent the beauty of an object, natural or human, purely as 
beauty. Hence his humanism is not related either to the ancient 
or to the Christian or to the sentimental kind of the eighteenth 
century. It is a flaming sermon to arouse the fighting spirit ; it is 
a heroic humanism, as his tragedies are pedagogical glorifications 
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of the heroes. This account of the main ideas of Cysarz’ book on 
Schiller will have made it clear that his impressive interpretation 
of the great poet is by way of a revival of activistic idealism. 
Undoubtedly Cysarz has grasped the profoundest elements in 
Schiller’s nature. And the impression made by the work is all the 
stronger because he expresses his insight with an irresistible weight 
and rhetoric that also reminds one of Schiller. 

This Schillerian sort of humanism, less scientific and aesthetic, 
more activistic and political, has been adopted as a new banner, 
both in Germany and in other countries, by a great many of the 
representatives of the younger generation, so far as this generation 
has not sold itself out and out to nationalism. The movement has 


found a striking expression and a rallying-point in Lothar Hel- 


~~ 


bing’s book Der dritte Humanismus.?® An important and timely 
book. So much is clear from the many echoes it has roused and 
the delight with which it has been received, all of which has given 
it a large circulation. If the first humanism, 2.e., that of the 
Renascence, was essentially scientific, t.e., aimed at the founda- 
tion and development of the modern natural sciences; if the 
second, 1.¢., that beginning with Winckelmann and Herder, was 
essentially artistic and based on Greek and Hellenistic art, the 
third humanism, that of the present, shows a different face. It 
recognizes the power of nation and state in their incontrovertible 
actuality, but it tries to bring them into connection with humanity. 
It is not clear to me whether the representatives of this attempt 
are aware of the tremendous difficulties in its way, and of the 
sharp dialectic that composes the problematical foundation for 
such a connection. Anyhow the new humanism is “preponderantly 
political” as Helbing says. “The third humanism aims simply and 
solely at realizing the man who includes in himself the tradition 
of the past and the strongest tensions of the present, the man of 
richest memory and fairest expectation, that is to say, the per- 
fectly political man.” And he finds the pattern of this in the re- 
discovery and revival of Plato, the genuine Plato of the genuine 
Greece, not a Christian Plato. Platonism and humanism, thus po- 
litically understood, are to become the basis for the education of 


a new aristocracy, a new class of leaders. Helbing’s book is filled 
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with a devoted and adventurous idealism, and everything in it 
suggests a connection with the spirit of Stefan George and his 
circle. We called attention to some of the works of this circle in 
our previous report. This humanism has given rise to a new 
ideology. We need now the intervention of powerful forces, in 
order to test and realize the conceptual and historical value of 
this ideology. Everyone who shares in present-day intellectual 
life with an unprejudiced and open mind feels and knows that 
this is one of its most serious problems and most pressing de- 
mands. 

Out of his objective understanding of this problem and his often 
painful experience of it and sufferings from it, Max Brod has 
written a solid brochure on Rassentheorie und Judentum, with 
a beginning on “national humanism” by Felix Weltsch.*° Both 
authors, important and respected writers, are Zionists and there- 
fore nationalists. Contemporary nationalism, especially in iis na- 
tional-socialist form, employs the conception of race in order to 
establish and justify itself. A Zionist necessarily understands this 
conception, since for him too it is an ideal and real presupposition. 
Hence Max Brod discusses the value of the theories of race with 
much weight, but he opposes himself decidely to exaggerations 
and distortions of them, and especially to the judgments inferred 
therefrom and their consequences for the destiny of particular 
men and groups of men. Felix Weltsch sketches in a series of 
thoughtful opinions how a synthesis of nationalism and humanism 
would look, and how we could attain such a synthesis of these 
two poles of culture, both of which are necessary for historical 
human life. The widest possible circulation is to be desired for this 
brochure. It is written by keen and responsible personalities who 
have an open eye for the realities. 

The idea of a heroic humanism, an antique humanism borrowed 
from the pattern of the classics, found its first great intellectual 
and artistic embodiment in the person and poetry of Stefan 
George. A large number of works are devoted to the interpreta- 
tion of his nature and of the meaning of his unusual poems, which 
sound Platonic in many respects; for his aims and achievements 


are by no means easy to grasp. An attractive attempt at such an 
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interpretation is the work of Willi Koch, Stefan George, Weltbild, 
Naturbild, Menschenbild.** Koch well sees that George’s thought 
and poetry are concerned with the heroic man, that is to say, the 
man who overcomes everything chaotic in sharp strife, who fights 
his way through to noble form, to shapes pure and clear. That is 
why George condemns the tendency towards romanticism, mysti- 
cism, and music with great definiteness. On the other hand the 
works of Holbein and Bocklin, of Goethe and Holderlin, seem to 
him the highest creations of art because they are “gestalthaft”. 
Stefan George will certainly play a decisive part in the inevitable 
renascence of humanism. The justification for this immeasurably 
important influence on the history of the mind can be clearly seen 
in Willi Koch’s sensitive and penetrating work, and therefore it 
deserves our thanks and recognition. 

Humanism has many sides and trends. So much is obvious from 
what we have already said. It is also shown with illuminating 
clearness in an excellent work by the young and gifted scholar 
Kurt Grube: Die Idee und Struktur einer reinmenschlichen Bil- 
dung. Ein Beitrag zum Philanthropinismus und Neuhumanismus.** 
With this book the author, who has just become Privatdozent in 
pedagogy at the University of Prague, has introduced himself to 
scholarship in a most advantageous manner. He sketches the 
origin of the idea of humanism and its results in Rousseau, and 
then in a series of instructive chapters evincing solid historical 
knowledge he describes the various forms of “humanity”, the vari- 
ous forms of the education based upon it and its relation to the 
great fields of moral and aesthetic and general values. The notions 
of humanity in Herder, in Wilhelm von Humboldt, Goethe, 
Schleiermacher, Schiller, in the theologians, philosophers and edu- 
cationists of the Enlightenment, of pietism and of philanthro- 
pinism, receive detailed and trustworthy discussion. And he who 
adopts the side of humanism today may confidently make use of 
Grube’s book as an excellent account of the original material, and 
draw his historical armor therefrom. 

We have a valuable parallel to Grube’s work in René K6nig’s 
fine book Vom Wesen der deutschen Universitét.** This starts 
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from the evident assertion, which is also supported by the con- 
tents of the book, that in the German universities the German 
spirit has found an eternally significant expression of itself. The 
intermediary that binds the German spirit and the German uni- 
versities together is German idealism, especially as it is embodied 
in the philosophy of German idealism. The author uses this 
idealism as a normative frame by means of which to depict both 
the inner essence of the university and also its historical develop- 
ment since the middle of the seventeenth century. Why does he 
choose just this date as starting-point? Because that time saw the 
beginning of the formation of the ideas that later found their 
highest conceptual statement and confirmation in the system of 
philosophical idealism. In this idealism, with its doctrine of the 
freedom of the creative and spontaneous reason, and in the hu- 
manism that is so closely bound up herewith, the idea of culture 
and knowledge and hence the idea of a university has its standard 
and norm. The high points of the attempt to build the university 
into conformity with this standard are the schemes suggested by 
Fichte and Schelling. It is a great pleasure to trace in Konig’s 
account, which is excellent also from a literary point of view, 
how the philosophical ideas of those thinkers provide the as- 
sumptions for their proposals about the formation and reforma- 
tion of universities. At the same time he makes clear that there 
arises a very profound and unavoidable tension between univer- 
sity and state. The essence and activity of the state involves a 
tendency towards compulsion, command, obedience, codrdination 
and subordination; but philosophy and the sciences are based, 
especially in the idealistic theory, on the freedom of the spon- 
taneous reason, responsible only to itself. The state needs officials, 
and it calls upon the universities to educate them in harmony with 
the state’s nature; but the university trains men who have learnt 
to see the essence of the intellectual life in the right to criticize 
and in unmolested freedom to inquire and to think. The tension 
necessarily becomes greater the more dictatorial and universal the 
state becomes. Men are now aiming at the “total” state, as is 
shown by contemporary events in some states. At the end of his 
useful account, the interest of which is not merely historical, 
Konig indicates the growth of the difficulties that must arise and 
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already have arisen out of the essence and spirit of the German 
universities on the one hand and the development of the German 
state on the other. Thus his book gives vent to serious and solemn 
thoughts that are something beyond historical instruction; and 
this result is not the least of the advantages of this clever work, 
which carries, perhaps unintentionally, the stamp and value of a 
highminded and indirect polemic. 

There can be no doubt that idealism is somewhat threatened 
at the moment. Strange attacks are being made upon it, often 
resting entirely on political feelings. The time has come for it to 
defend itself. It must do so for the sake of its tradition and in 
order to support those attempts, which are now fortunately re- 
appearing, to advance philosophy upon the basis and from the 
points of view of idealism. We therefore welcome the valuable 
and necessary idea of supporting these efforts by the publication of 
a periodical, a yearbook and collection of writings. The organizer 
and stimulator of this venture is Dr. Ernst Harms, and the well- 
known and respected firm of Rascher & Co. in Zurich has under- 
taken the publication. The first volume of the Jahrbuch fiir idealis- 
tische Philosophie has already appeared, and so we can form a 
judgment on the manner in which this desirable scheme is being 
realized. The first section contains articles in English and German, 
for, as will readily be understood, the yearbook is to be polyglot. 
The authors include Hans Driesch (“Das Ich”), Nikolai Losskij 
(“Das menschliche Ich als Gegenstand mystischer Intuition’’), 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman (“Immediacy”), Edgar Dacqué 
(“Mechanismus und inneres Wesen”), Jean Wahl (“Sur l’Ab- 
solu”), Arthur Liebert (“Wilhelm Dilthey”), John H. Muirhead 
(“F. H. Bradley”). It also contains excellent bibliographies of 
hilosophy, such as a magnificent histori 


the history of idealistic ] 
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cal review of the Schelling-literature by Manfred Schroter. It 
offers finally a large number of book-reviews. One can but wish 
the undertaking permanence and success. In these difficult times 
it requires a heightened spirit of sacrifice in all concerned, to be 
prepared to work hard with hopeful trust in support of such a 
fundamentally ideal project. Since this yearbook intends to serve 
free philosophizing, independent of all influences outside learning 


itself, and since politics and economics, state and religion, are only 
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subject-matter to it, however important, and not the guiding ideas 
of the inquiry, it can become, as we hope it will become, a meeting- 
ground for all writings whose authors do not submit their thought 
to any political or economic or religious dogma, but allow it to be 
guided solely by the Ethos of the Logos and the Logos of the 
Ethos, who, that is to say, philosophize in the idealist and humanist 
manner. The first volume is such as to allow us to believe that this 
hope will be fulfilled. May the undertaking help the philosophy of 
the present to survive the impartial judgment of the future. 

The attacks on idealism include attacks on Plato and Platonism. 
Nevertheless, work on Plato has not come to a standstill. For 
some time there has been a good book on Plato almost every year. 
Nor has the desire to study his original writings lessened. Against 
the adequate scholarly satisfaction of this desire, however, there 
stands unfortunately a constantly decreasing knowledge of the 
Greek language. Besides this there is the fact that the character of 
the dialogues themselves is not suitable for hasty reading. To get 
a real picture of them one needs not merely the philosophical de- 
sire but also a fairly liberal amount of time. This leisure many 
persons profess not to have, and that is another difficulty in the 
study of Plato. To overcome these difficulties, relatively speaking, 
or at least to lessen them, is the object of the shortened German 
Wiedergabe der meisten platonischen Dialoge, which Carl Vering 
has published in three volumes. Only the Republic and the Laws 
are translated without abbreviation in two additional volumes.™ 
The translator has done a great deal of telescoping and simpli- 
fying. The dialogues are given in the form of a free paraphrase, 
although keeping closely to Plato’s own language. Carl Vering 
knows the objections that can be made to his procedure—they are 
indeed obvious—and therefore I will not mention them here. His 
free rendering can give at the most only a first acquaintance with 
the originals. For many reasons it is nowhere near an adequate 
substitute. There are infinitely many things in the dialogues that 
do not appear even in a literal translation. And he who knows only 
the subjects discussed and the “course of the discussion” knows 
very, very little about them. However, Vering’s paraphrase, which 
is tastefully carried out and enriched with explanatory remarks, 


“ All five are published by Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1929-1935. 
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will perhaps sow some seeds of love for Plato and make them 
germinate a little. Such a result would justify his labor and trouble. 


VII 

In closing this review with some important books of a historical 
character I can go to work without any reservations, for I am 
going to call attention to one of the most important achievements 
in the sphere of our knowledge of the history not merely of 
philosophy but of the intellectual life in general. We may thank 
the favor of destiny that Karl Joél, who died in 1934 after having 
been for many years a worthy successor of Nietzsche in the chair 
of philosophy at Basel, was permitted to finish his work, Wand- 
lungen der Weltanschauungen: Eine Philosophiegeschichte als 
Geschichtsphilosophie. It has now appeared in two very large 
volumes.*® The first describes in 735 pages the history of men’s 
views of the world and of the Zeitgeist from the eighth century 
before Christ to the eighteenth after, to the age of Enlightenment. 
The second volume of 960 pages is the continuation, and parades 
before our eyes with unusual fullness and yet in a unified survey 
man’s intellectual development, especially in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, down to the present. One does not know what to admire 
most, the immense wealth of his knowledge or the fineness and 
sureness of his analyses or his power of philosophical synthesis. 
This huge work comes from a personality that was equally great 
as scholar and specialist and as psychologist and philosopher. It 
reminds one chapter by chapter of the imperishable achievement 
of Wilhelm Windelband, but it seems to me superior even to 
that work in the comprehensive range of its vision, its gift of 
artistic feeling for events, and its warm sympathy for the fate of 
peoples and times and thinkers. Since it is written by a philosopher 
it is constructed on a unified and rational principle, a law that 
connects all the parts. The gigantic changes in men’s views of the 
world are unified by the polar and dialectical opposition of union 
and separation or dissolution, of concentration and differentiation. 
This is the point of view from which Jvél looks into the actualities 
of history, and by means of it he strives for and attains a know- 
ledge of the philosophy of history that is considerably richer and 


* Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1933-1935. 
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nearer to reality than Hegel’s. For the dialectical law of history 
does not rest merely on the power of reason; it is not merely a 
connection of thought, in which or as which history unfolds it- 
self. All the forces of life and man work together and against each 
other in the rhythmic flux of becoming. This rhythm, to the proof 
of whose existence a large part of these splendid inquiries is de- 
voted, is so divided in time that a particular movement works itself 
out in about a hundred years ; by that time it has become intensified 
to a deadening degree, and the untiringly creative spirit of life 
leads the new century in an opposite direction. Joél thinks that he 
can speak now of the “Ideas” and the “leading tendencies” of the 
centuries more definitely than once Ranke did. At the same time 
the famous problems of dividing history into periods, the con- 
troversies about the length of the Middle Ages, the character of the 
Renascence, etc., can be advanced, precisely by keeping an eye 
constantly on the actual events, through a sharper differentation of 
time. Joél actually speaks of a “spirit of the century” and of 
“spirits of the century”, as the Romantics for example spoke of 
a “spirit of the people” and of “popular Spirits’. His description 
of the various forms and stages of the spirit of the century in its 
flux of culture and union or dissolution and separation awakens a 
magically impressive picture of the march of history. The moving 
force of history is here not merely described and written down, 
but experienced. Certain simplifications naturally have to be al- 
lowed ; they are inevitable if we are to attain constructive guiding 
ideas. Apart from the scientific and philosophical importance of 
this achievement we must also say this of it: it could arise only out 
of the mind and heart of a great man, a great personality. 
Rudolf Metz, professor at Heidelberg, deals with an important 
chapter of the history of philosophy in his two fine volumes on Die 
philosophischen Strémungen der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien.” 
His superior monographs on Berkeley and Hume have already 
proved him an outstanding student of English philosophy. The 
good report in which his qualifications and quality as a scholar 
are held will be significantly increased by this new achievement. 
The work begins about the middle of the previous century and 


characterizes the Scottish philosophy, Utilitarianism, Newman’s 
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philosophy of religion, Martineau and others. The main part of 
the book breaks new ground with its discussion of more recent 
and contemporary tendencies. We become acquainted with a long 
series of interesting thinkers, who perhaps have not yet obtained 
the honor they deserve even in their own country. The chief sub- 
ject of the inquiry is the neo-idealist movement, which divides 
into a great wealth of branches: Hegelians, absolute idealists, 
McTaggart’s pluralism, personal idealists and so on. Justice is 
also done, however, to modern realism and to the representatives 
of mathematical logic, the philosophy of the sciences, contempo- 
rary theism and so on. The account is based throughout upon 
the original scources, of which Metz is a thorough master. He 
has been aided by the good fortune of having had personal inter- 
course with a large number of British philosophers, especially with 
such as he discusses in his book. The trustworthiness of his account 
is in perfect accord with the copiousness of his material and the 
clearness and lucidity with which he has reproduced the thoughts 
of all these numerous personalities. All in all, it is an imposing 
work, and gives us a solid basis for the study of those tendencies 
and philosophers. The specialist will often consult it, and the lay- 
man will learn from it the variety and energy of philosophy in 
Great Britain. 

There is another book that also breaks new ground. Strange 
and improbable as it may sound, it is nevertheless the truth that 
the personality of Kant, that Kant as a man, is still almost a 
book with seven seals. That book is opened at last in a sensitive 
work by Rudolf Kayser: Kant.** The author possesses not merely 
an outstanding acquaintance with his subject but also an artistic 
nature highly cultivated along literary lines. That is why he suc- 
ceeds in obtaining illuminating insights into Kant’s extraordinarily 
complicated personality ; he is, in fact, the first to show that Kant’s 
personality was extraordinarily complicated. His monograph, full 
of mature understanding and profound reverence for the im- 
mortal creator of the critical philosophy, follows Kant’s life and 
works in all their dimensions and ramifications. He succeeds in 
putting an end to the inappropriate notion that Kant was a typical 


nationalist and a thorough philistine. On the contrary, Kant’s 
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being was filled with profound antinomies and an enduring unrest. 
These peculiar human traits agree very well with the permanently 
restless spirit of the critical philosopher ; and the discovery of this 
parallelism between the man and the work, between the personality 
and the achievement, is one of the main services of Kayser’s 
book. His description of the correspondence is a masterpiece of 
sympathetic clearsightedness. He gives an effective liveliness to 
the work by his frequent pictures of the personality and destiny 
of Hamann, a terribly disintegrated man, who unlike his friend 
Kant could not come to terms with life. As contrasting figures he 
also introduces Herder, and in another connection the men of the 
Prussian reaction, with which Kant came into conflict. In general 
we are made to see the mind and mood of all that culture from 
the middle to the end of the eighteenth century in which Kant had 
his roots, although both as a man and as a thinker he rises in- 
finitely above it. Kayser preserves the greatness and fineness of 
Kant’s personality because he looks at it from a high point o1 
view, because he judges Kant by a standard adequate to his human 
and philosophic greatness. 

Kant’s immeasurable importance appears not only in the weighti- 
ness of his philosophy but also in its vast historical influence. There 
are evident and powerful traces of this influence in contemporary 
philosophy, although nowadays there is so much talk of getting 
beyond Kant. The main problems and directions of this modern 
continuation are described in a thoroughly informed and pene- 
trating work by Professor Dr. Ernst von Aster, formerly pro- 
fessor at the university at Giessen and now in Sweden. The title 
is Die Philosophie der Gegenwart, but the work does not deal 
vith the whole of contemporary philosophy. In five long chapters 
it discusses (a) Neo-Kantianism, (b) phenomenology in its various 
branches, (c) the logistic neo-positivism of the Viennese and 
Prague Circle, which we mentioned above in our notice of Ake 
Petzall’s book, (d) vitalism (Driesch, Bergson) and the philosophy 
of Gestalt (Wolfgang Koehler, Wertheimer, Koffka), (¢) the in- 
fluence of Nietzsche and the Nietzsche-renascence (Klages, 
Spengler and others). One looks in vain for an account of the 


new dialectic. However, what is given us will satisfy the severest 


* Leyden, A. E. Sijhoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1935 
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demands for clarity and sharpness in description, for emphasis on 
essentials, for arrangement and division of the material. It is the 
work of a man thoroughly trained in pedagogy and teaching, of a 
man who in his decades of activity as a professor has learnt how 
to put things so that they can be really understood. Ernst von 
Aster can do this because he does not give a merely external 
account but himself philosophizes, and thus himself helps to create 
the problems and movements that he discusses. I noticed this 
productive way of describing the philosophers especially in his ac- 
count of the so-called existential philosophy ( Heidegger, Jaspers), 
which is rightly treated as a subgroup of phenomenology. May 
the book meet with recognition and success, and may this to some 
extent compensate the author, so hard hit by misfortune, for 
what he has lost. 

In closing this review I am happily able to call attention to a 
work on the mission of philosophy in our time. Die Sendung der 
Philosophie in unserer Zeit® is a timely and noteworthy book from 
the skillful pen of Emil Utitz, now professor of philosophy at the 
University of Prague. It arises out of a threefold anxiety: anxiety 
for contemporary life, whose nobility is vanishing under the de- 
structive attitudes of illiberal party-spirit ; anxiety for philosophy, 
which is in danger of abandoning its orientation on the eternal 
power of the Logos out of compliance with non-philosophical 
movements ; anxiety for the leadership of philosophy in life, which 
must be preserved. Utitz begins by showing, in a series of short 
historical chapters, that all true philosophers have been conscious 
of their moral responsibility to life and to their age, whether we 
consider Socrates or Plato, Bacon of Verulam or Fichte. They all 
strive to make philosophical thinking become moral action. But 
this thinking and acting never degenerates into dependence on the 
contemporary powers and movements of historical life. “Phi 
losophy is always life in the Logos, and this life has its own 
standard.”” The selfdevelopment and autonomy of the Logos is the 
selfdevelopment and autonomy of philosophy. If philosophy 
abandons its basis in the Logos it not merely cancels itself but 
comes into serious conflict and collisions with religion; if it loses 


its pure and strict scientific character it works towards the dis- 
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appearance of culture. For this reason Utitz feels that he must 
keep away from all philosophy that is founded on myth or the 
irrational. But to base philosophy on the Logos and to realize it 
in the Logos helps not only to realize its nature, but above all to 
develop a truly philosophical, a great and redeeming humanity. A 
tone of almost imploring warning sounds in the pages of this book. 
Utitz knows the wounds of our time; he knows too the dangers 
threatening philosophy. How valuable and wholesome it would be 
for philosophy, and for ordinary life as well, if it would lend its 
ear to this warning and take it to heart. 


ARTHUR LIEBERT 


Tue University or Beocrap 











PLATO’S THEORY OF FORMS 


N the first part of this article®® I confined myself to the 

ethical sciences, where we should naturally expect Plato to 
subordinate exact number in its more literal sense to value-norms. 
At any rate there is so far as I am aware no hint in the dialogues 
themselves that such things as justice and temperance any more 
than likeness or otherness are numbers in the sense that the phi- 
losopher aims to find a specific mathematical equivalent—after the 
Pythagorean fashion—as their “form”. There remains one further 
and important group of forms of which the same results may not 
be true. I can best lead up to this however by considering first 
another problem that was earlier mentioned and postponed—what, 
namely, Plato intends us to understand by the Good as the most 
fundamental of the forms. Among all the forms this is the one 
which it would be least easy to reduce to number, since number 
according to Aristotle is itself derivative and cannot therefore be 
used to define the more ultimate principle or principles which 
generate it. 

Assuming that it is somehow to this ultimate nature of reality 
that the concept of the Good applies, there are two ways in which 
we might set about describing it in the light of what has hitherto 
been said. If reality is a system, then the Good might be identified 
with the unity of system itself, the totality of rational order. Or 
it might be thought of in terms of some principle which system 
logically presupposes and on which it depends—as the One in its 
distinction from the Whole.*? There seems no reason why the two 
interpretations should be incompatible, and in fact one may very 
well imply the other; nevertheless they represent a difference of 
emphasis at least. 

That Plato does at times intend to identify the Good with the 
first interpretation seems probable,®* though the evidence in no 
case perhaps is entirely beyond dispute. It appears to be implied in 
the general doctrine of the Timaeus; here the Creator’s goodness 
shows itself in fashioning the world after the pattern which 

ve This Review XLIV 515 
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eternally exists, and such a pattern explicitly contains within it- 
self the ideal complexity that is reproduced in the actual universe. 
About the famous passage in the Republic one can speak with 
somewhat less assurance, though there is nothing to bar the same 
interpretation. The fact that it is the Idea of the Good which sup- 
lies the philosopher with his concrete pattern for ordering the state 
is evidence in its favor. So likewise are various other statements: 
that the aim of the philosopher is to become a part of the divine 
and immutable order of the universe; that the goal of thought 
is the intercommunion of studies in their mutual affinities; that 
thought involves the correlation of the sciences to one another and 
to true being; that the dialectician is one who has a conception 
of the essence of each thing in the scientific sense.*° On the other 
hand, when we are called on to “abstract and define the form of 
the Good”, or to look at it as a first principle through which mathe- 
matical hypotheses are reconstructed to meet the needs of dialectic, 
it is the second alternative that might most naturally seem to be 
suggested. 

And here it is time to begin to take Aristotle’s testimony into 
account. According to Aristotle, Plato found the source of all 
reality in the union of two ultimate principles—the One and the 
Indeterminate Dyad; and it is with the first of these that the Idea 
of the Good would appear to be connected.*? The meaning of this 
doctrine is of course debatable; perhaps we may best approach it 
through the philosophical point of view sketched briefly in the 
Philebus.** Here also “reality” appears as a compound of two 
factors—the class of the finite, which is the “offspring of the 

” 20de, 46c, 68e, 690Cc. ” sood; 531d; 537c; 534b 

™534b, 511b. Just what Plato means by making the Good superior t 


being or actuality (ovoia) is not easy to determine. The reference may be, 
as Burnet suggests (Greek Philosophy 232), to Euclides’ identification of 
the Good with the One or pure Being, to which also he assigned the name 
of Wisdom. This not only gives a simple and intelligible sense, but it 
relieves us of the necessity of trying to find implied in the passage any 
specific theory of the relationship between Good and Being; all Plato need 
be thought to mean is that Being in the Eleatic sense supplies no final 
account of an ethically real universe. The most plausible alternative would 
seem to be that he is presupposing already a doctrine of the derivation 
of the concretely “actual” from its logico-metaphysical source. Cf. Phileb 
26d. 

“See note 57. For a connection with the general theory of Ideas see 
N. Ethics 1og6ab; E. Ethics 1218a. 

* 24a ff., 6ac ff. 
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limit”, and the indefinite or infinite material of more and less. Now 
even if we grant that the Good may be thought of intelligibly in 
terms of an organic whole, we could still go on to ask, What makes 
such organization possible? The proximate answer is, in the 
Philebus, to be found in “measure”. Measure not only stands 
highest in the list of goods, but it is the cause of all other good 


things in particular ;** each of the subordinate goods gets its good- 


ness in the degree of its participation in measure. Measure, how- 
ever, is itself a consequence arising from the mixture of the two 
classes—the finite and the “more and less”—for which also there 
must be a further “cause”. How this Cause is to be understood may 


have been brought 


be postponed a little. Meanwhile in any case we 
pretty close once more to the “number” theory. The infinite of the 
more and less is lacking in reality because, being purely relative, 
in itself it is nothing in particular; it becomes a possible object of 
thought only when through the application of the offspring of 
the limit it takes a form capable of being expressed in terms of 
definite quantity. And this is not very far at any rate from what 
Aristotle has to tell us when he makes number the immediate off- 
spring of the One and the Indeterminate Dyad, these ideal numbers 
being identified with Platonic forms. 

Now if this only meant that the orderly relationships which 
lend reality to the world have a close affinity with mathematics, 
it would be perfectly consistent with what we have found Plato 
constantly implying; indeed he seems expressly to say as much 
when in the Philebus measure and proportion as the sources of 
all concrete excellence are made to issue from mathematical con- 
cepts—equality, duality and the like.®* But doubt arises if we sup- 
pose that Aristotle’s account is meant to carry the further impli 
cation—as it seems to do—that each form in particular has its 
own special numerical equivalent.®* In that case the previous 
results will have to be reinterpreted. 

To meet the issue here we shall need to return to a distinction 
whose consideration was earlier postponed. It has appeared that 
there is one group of forms which Plato himself seems to imply 
may be describable in terms of numbers—the classes of “natural” 
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objects. That the forms of the “elements”, at any rate, are defi- 
nitely compounded out of numbers is the outcome of the am- 
bitious attempt in the Timaeus to generate these elements out of 
the fairest of the triangles ; Aristotle, to be sure, held that geometry 
is not really reducible to number, but Plato apparently thought 
otherwise.®* And since it is through a combination of the physical 
elements that animate bodies arise, there is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that these too are capable of a mathematical expres- 
sion.®® Now it is such natural species that Aristotle has everywhere 
in mind when he is considering the theory that forms are numbers, 
He is thinking of the natural world and sensible objects’® in the 
light of his own doctrine of the connection between form and 


‘ 


matter; and most of his objections to the “separate” forms are 
based on the conviction that only “substances” in this sense are 
ultimately real, which automatically rules out the things that in 
the dialogues most frequently meet us as Platonic forms. 

If we exclude the chance that the whole account is only one of 
Aristotle’s blunders—a possibility no doubt, but hardly to be 
adopted as a first resort—there are two ways in which the diff- 
culty might be met. We might suppose that Plato in his later years 
altered his philosophical point of view by limiting the forms to 
classes of objects in the natural world. To this, however, there 
are several objections. It would, for one thing, mean so great a 
change that we should not be justified in accepting it without 
strong evidence; if beauty and temperance and justice no longer 
function as Ideas, then the very things are gone that everywhere 
evoke his deepest feelings. Certainly we should have expected 
somewhere some clear notice of the change. In the dialogues, 
however, there is nothing to indicate that Plato himself was con- 
scious of any such large revolution in his thought; even in his 

“ Tim. 53b, 54d : 

“Met. A go2b 13. Cf. Theaet. 147d. ff; Epinomis good ff; Met. 1036b 
13, 1090b 21. We thus should need to distinguish—as Aristotle fails to do— 
between the numerical essence or formula of geometrical forms and their 
phenomenal appearance, this last being due presumably to perception in- 
volving the quasi-form of space (Cf. Laws 894a; Tim. Soc, 51a; Aristotle, 
Psychology, 404b 19-27.) This may be what Plato has in mind in making 4 
difference between the geometrical method he is using, “in which the 
probable is combined with the necessary”, and a higher method known 
only to God and the man who is dear to God (53d). 

“ Tim. 40a, 43a, 57d, 89c. 
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later works we still find the term el8o¢ used to characterize the 
same sort of object as in the earlier ones.”' At least we may feel 
pretty sure that Aristotle, with his critical propensities, would not 
have overlooked so important a reversal of opinion had he been 
aware of it. But Aristotle does not say that the theory of number 
supplanted the theory of definition ;** this last continues to appear 
as a presupposition in his criticisms. And, finally, philosophical 
tradition makes no mention of a new departure, so that it could 
hardly have loomed large in the Academy. To this we may add 


once more the fact that in the only dialogue where Plato comes 
. ~ 


to grips with natural forms he tells us expressly that here strictly 


scientific thinking, in which he certainly had not lost his interest," 
will need supplementing ; not only that, but even if human powers 
were sufficient, as conceivably they might be,"* to attain scientific 


certainty here, the task nevertheless would fall short of his main 
concern. It might in theory be possible to deduce man’s animal 


e 1 


functions from the “form” of the human organism as itself a 


derivative of mathematics; but this still would leave ethics and 
politics outside the picture. For Plato even bodily “good” comes 
from the activity of soul, which is prior to body and its inde- 
pendent master;** and to confine the forms to nature would 
therefore m g aside from his whole philosophy of the life 
of spirit and refusing it scientific standing. 


We are brought then to a second and somewhat easier alterna 
tive. Plato’s earlier concern with forms, so we may suppose, was 
extended by him in the days of the Academy to include a theory 


right to be called forms he 


of thos natu! i] classes ab ut wv hose g 


vil 


had at the start been not too clear: and the essence of these forms 


1 


he may very well, following the Pythagoreans, have found ex- 


plicitly in numbers. But on such a showing it would not need to 
foll ither that he tried to extend such an explicit explanation 
to all forms alike or that he ceased to call non naturalistic objects 
forms; the theory of the form as number in the narrow and 
Aristotelian sense would be, not a rival of the “earlier’’ doctrine 


of definition, but merely a special application of it. 


Parmen. 130b f{.; Soph. 255c, 258c; Phileb. 25ab; Tim. 35a, 46c, 48e 
Ro4a f, Epis. VII, 342de. For the Platonic recognition of “Ideas of 
"’’ ‘ Vi 4 or - 

Cf. Met. Z o40b 20; M 1084b 24 Cf Phileb. soa-c 
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And if we ask how it comes about that Aristotle seems to give 
a different impression I do not think we shall have to look far 
for an answer. In the first place we need to remember that Aristotle 
is concerned not with Plato solely, or even primarily perhaps, but 
with controversies carried on among members of the Academy; 
these controversies take their start from the Platonic form, but 
Plato’s views appear along with others, so that it is sometimes 
difficult indeed to say just what Aristotle does mean to attribute to 
him personally. Furthermore, Aristotle’s own interest as a natura- 
listic philosopher lies in the application of the doctrine to a limited 
field. He was concerned with the form as cause—as a way, that 
is, of explaining natural objects and natural generation; and he 
rejects both the number-theory and the “separation” of the forms 
because they appear to him unequal to this task. If consequently 
Plato had proposed a theory of natural species it is understandable 
that Aristotle, with his special interest, should have fixed on this 
as the significant function of the form. But it does not follow that 
Plato would have agreed with him. There seems no good reason 
to believe that Plato ever shifted the center of his philosophy to 
the problem of generation ; had he done so we should have expected 
a much more explicit treatment of the theory and its difficulties 
than Aristotle’s criticisms indicate. What from first to last claimed 
Plato’s attention is not causation, but order; he is engaged in the 
pursuit of fixity and rational assurance in the processes of think- 
ing,”® to the end that he may discover settled principles for regu- 
lating the life of man and of the state. It is not easy to explain 
otherwise his lack of concern for the technical difficulties of which, 
as the Parmenides shows, he was well aware, and which he very 
likely would have conceded to critics like Aristotle. 

I should be disposed to think, then, that the number-theory in 
its narrower sense is not the equivalent of Plato’s conception of 
the form but its application to a special subject-matter, and that 
in proposing to take it as an inclusive technical definition Aristotle 
is illegitimately subordinating the Platonic problem to his own. As 
a consequence he is forced to rule out certain things which we 
have reason to believe Plato would have called forms; what he 
really means is that on his own showing they ought not to be 
forms, though at the same time it is not denied that they were 


" Parmen. 135bc 
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forms for Plato. Thus for Aristotle the categories cannot be forms 
because they are not substances; but they do in an eminent degree 
perform the service which throughout the dialogues Plato re- 
quires of a form. At any rate there seems to be at least as sound 
a reason for supposing that Aristotle is thus taking a special 
formulation of the theory too absolutely as for supposing that 
Plato has without notice recast his original philosophy and shifted 
his whole intellectual interest. 

I may add a few words by way of summary and perhaps of 
qualification. It is quite possible that Plato may himself have raised 
no objection to a restricted use of the word el2o¢ to meet the needs 
of a special problem, and may even at times have lent his sanction 
to it."7 It presumably is of some significance that the “theory of 
Ideas”’ does not stand out prominently in his later works; and even 
in the earlier ones, as has been remarked, el8o¢ is very far from 
having an exclusively metaphysical sense. The main facts would 
seem to be explained if we suppose, then, that the doctrine took 
its start from Plato’s recognition of the need for a scientific un- 
derstanding of the principles embodied in the human and social 
virtues to which the Socratic dialectic had called attention. Such 
a need might in a broad and rather abstract way appear to be met 
by the notion of eternal essences or forms. But for actually carry- 
ing out his program he was bound to find himself led into fields 


where “kinds” and “definition” cease to be wholly adequate to 
his purposes—to the logical analysis of the knowledge-process, to 
the fundamental “categories”, to the ultimate metaphysical source 
of order or measure in the universe. Since all of these are relevant 
to the demand for intellectual certainty he could still on occasion 
continue to call them forms. But it would not be surprising if 
there also was a tendency to set rather apart from these the 
specific kinds or species which actual scientific procedure in the 
form of classification aims to discover ; and once this happened the 
problem of “natural kinds” was, with the growth of a naturalistic 
interest, on the way to assume a special importance in the Academy. 
Otherwise it would not perhaps be quite easy to explain how it 
was that Aristotle felt himself justified in so limiting the field of 
the Ideas. Meanwhile this still leaves it open to suppose, once more, 
that in the looser sense in which number stands for measure, ratio, 
" Cf. Tim. 51be. 
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proportion, the mean, Plato himself meant to assign to number, 
interpreted in terms of an ultimate mathematical logic, a consti- 
tutive rdle in all scientific thinking and so in all the “forms”, 
though in practice he continues for the most part to give to mea- 
sure an interpretation that is primarily humanistic.** 

Meanwhile this much at least is true, that in the “natural kinds” 
we come closest to the residual problem which bulks so large in 
Aristotle’s criticisms, and about which Plato has himself so little 
comparatively to say. The method of pure dialectic may lead toa 
system of inter-participating forms of which it is ideally possible 
we might give a specific logical account. But Plato has no similar 
plain account to render of the further participation i these forms 
of natural events and things, and he never attempts any straight- 
forward answer to the difficulties which he himself raises in the 
Parmenides. “Reality” may be a comprehensive system. But, as 
Aristotle complains, it is a static system in a world of absolutes; 
and as such it offers no explanation whatsoever for anything that 
by definition is imperfect and relative and changing. Granting 
that among the Ideas the forms of motion and of generation may 
be found along with others, this in no way helps to bridge the 
gap between the changeless and the changing; the Idea of motion 
no more moves than does the Idea of rest, and it no more accounts 
for motion in an alien sphere. 

As a matter of fact Plato explains actual movement in an en- 
tirely different way—as the work, that is to say, of soul; it is the 
essence of soul that it is self-moving, and since it is the only thing 
that has this power, from soul all motion whatsoever, original and 
derivative, must spring. This is a difficult doctrine which, one 
might think, ought to have given Plato more trouble than it seems 
to have done. Since soul can be defined, and logically derived, a 
“form” of the soul will be present in the ideal realm ;** but the 
form of self-motion no more than that of motion is itself in move- 
ment. To fulfill its function soul must not be an essence merely 
but a substance, as indeed it plainly seems to be for Plato.* 


™ Aristotle with his more conventional conception of number will not 
grant that ratio, even, is consistent with the number-theory. (Met. A go1b 
18; N 1092b 16-23) 

"Tim. 35a 

“ Crat. 400a; Phaedo 93a ff.: Phaedr. 245ce; Theaet. 184d; Phileb. 30a: 
Laws &892a, 894b, 806e ff, 808c ff 
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There are two problems which confront this doctrine. One has 
to do with our logical right to accept the substantial reality of 
souls and still talk of what is ultimately real as “essence”. Such 
a question Plato does not raise; apparently he recognizes that the 


pass from static being 


forms must be supplemented before we can | 


to even the appearance of change, and he is a good enough em 
ne ‘ : , 
piricist to accept the only agency he can discover without exami- 


ning its credentials too minutely. The fact remains, however, that 


we seem left with realities of two different orders juxtaposed to 
-onetitute the intellioihle wniverce ul which m . ++ lf ar 1 
constitute tn nteiigipi universt sou wnhnicn moves 1t8eir ant 
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The other problem has to do with the nature of the changing 


world itself and of that relationship of participation which in this 


world holds between the particular object and its form. This 1s 
a problem in which, as I have said, Aristotle displays a much 


keener interest than does Plato—a fact that seems to indicate, once 
more, that it was of secondary importance for Plato’s main ol 
jective.*’ Incidentally he does, however, drop a few hints more or 


less relevant to the problem, which he might perhaps have followed 
up if his interest had been stronger. 


Mostly these are in connection with a special aspect of phenome 


nal existence which does concern him as an ethicist—the problem 
* - ’ | 4 | 
of evil. In a general way a definition of evil is directly 1tmplicated in 


the theory of forms. In the “real” universe there can be no evil, 


ee, ee ee See pee eek ee * fs ee 
tor reality is system, order, and order 1s in its own right good and 
fair. It follows that the nature of evil will need to be identified 
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concretely Plato finds it: motion is irrational and bad when it 


is irregular and disorderly,*? and it is everywhere the disorderliness 
of the vicious life and of the vicious state that leads him to con 
demn them.*®* But of course this leaves the ultimate problem still 


untouched. We may object to disorder as evil when we come across 


it, but why should we come across it? If reality is perfect order 
why should it ever give rise to anything different from itself: 
81 ‘ 7 ‘ ; 
Aristotle tells us that Plato left t I participation an op 
question. Met. A o&vb 12 
< 273a-d: 7 ( 12 Lhe > 
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Why should the phenomenal world with its imperfections exist at 
all? 

There are two rather obvious suggestions we may find in Plato, 
on somewhat different levels. Most explicitly he accounts for evil 
as the work of evil souls.** Motion, it has appeared, is due to soul; 
and since God can only be the cause of good,®° we must suppose 
that the disorder of the actual world has its source not in him 
but in imperfect finite creatures. And empirically of course such 
imperfect beings not only do exist, but they go in point of fact 
a long way toward accounting for the concrete facts of human 
evil. 

And now we may take a further step. A soul cannot be evil in 
so far as it participates in the reason which is divine. Its badness 
must have a different cause, which can only have its locus in con- 
nection with the body through which man is a part of the un- 
substantial world of matter. Proximately, at any rate, it is the body 
to which are due the irregular motions which disturb the serenity 
of pure reason and result in the aberrations of sensation and 
physical desire.** Not that matter as such is bad. But when it is 
out from under the control of mind, as happens not only in the 
vicious life but in other natural processes as well, it offers an un- 
avoidable and fertile field for the evil of disorder. 

We can hardly stop here, however; for a philosophy such as 
Plato’s finiteness itself is in dispute, and we have no right to 
assume the existence of finite things in order to account for the 
consequences of finiteness. By postulating inferior souls we have 
freed God from the taint of evil. But it still remains to ask how the 
natural world itself gets any standing, so as to offer material 
from which the evil in souls can spring. 

The most immediate reply would seem to be that particularity 
and manifoldness, and so evil, are a corollary of the reality of not- 
3eing or of the Indeterminate Dyad.* And logically the conception 
of an indefinite continuum of more and less does leave us with 
an irrational remainder after the limit of definite number has been 

“ Rep. 617¢; Tim. 42e ; Laws 896de ; 897bd ; go4bc. Cf. Epin. 979b ; 988e. 

Rep. 379¢. 

" Rep. 585d f{. Theaet. 176a; Polit. 273b; Tim. 34c, 42cd, 44b, 46de ; 48ab, 
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reached.** Nevertheless we have still not succeeded in escaping 
from the realm of Jogic and logical distinctions to the phenomenal 
existences which are what really need accounting for. If it is to 
serve its purpose not-Being or matter must be, apparently, in some 
sense itself a thing, an actual substratum. It must have, that is, a 
nature which is more than the logical nature of an ideal category ; 
and we should have accordingly still to ask what that nature is. 
Whether Plato himself would have assented to such a conclusion 
may be open to question. But if he does, we shall probably find his 
answer in a final suggestion in the Timaeus, where the phenomenal 
world seems to get its explanation from a curious kind of pseudo- 
form—the notion of empty space.*® This, however, looks a good 
deal like an attempt to ride two horses at once. At least space is a 
form of an unusual sort, and its peculiarity will have to be explained 
and regularized before a philosophy such as Plato’s started out to 
be can very well rest satisfied with it. And in any case it will hardly 
serve its purpose as the domain of particularity and motion except 
on the assumption that space is not just a form but a quasi-substan- 
tial entity as well; and in that case reality is not merely a dualism 
of form and soul but has a third dimension also irreducible to 
either. 

Meanwhile Plato’s recognition of the fact of evil calls attention 
to one qualifying point about the forms to which I have already 
made an incidental reference. It is clear that the word el8o¢ has 
for him no special metaphysical sanctity ; he uses it in many ways 
that carry no direct significance for ultimate theory, and because 
things form a “class” it does not follow, therefore, that the class 
must needs have true existence in the ideal world. In other words, 
I think we shall need to recognize an implicit distinction between 
forms that are merely instruments of judgment and forms that 

“Phileb. 16de. Taken by itself this might perhaps be interpreted in a 
purely methodological way, as standing for the residual unrationaiized 
matter on which it is the business of science perpetually to encroach. And 
it may be that in point of fact this is the underlying truth in Plato’s doctrine 
as reconstructed by the modern thinker. But that it was consciously in 
Plato’s own mind I should say is highly dubious; in particular, it fails to 
take account of the “logical realism” which better than any other term seems 
to me to characterize Plato’s metaphysical point of view, and which the 
present philosophical generation should find it easier to appreciate than any 
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also are ultimately real. Evil and madness fix terms for human 
discourse, but they lack that internal harmony which makes of 
them true verities; the object of definition is “real” only when it 
bears the imprint of orderly system. For modern science it no 
doubt is true that the lowliest and most apparently chaotic pro- 
cesses of nature would to a sufficiently enlightened vision reveal 
the precision of quantitative law. But to such a faith there is little 
ground for thinking that Plato has attained, and his aesthetic 
prepossessions very likely would have led him to reject it if it 
had been put before him. At any rate, definition will need to meet 
certain tests before it is taken seriously by the philosopher. Thus 
it is doubtful whether Plato means to allow a standing to the 
quasi-scientific forms of bile based vaguely upon color; and he 
definitely denies scientific character to the different varieties of 
odor.” We probably would have to say accordingly—this is what 
his whole account of the scientific method of division goes to show 
—that not all possible classes are rationally significant, but only 
such as represent the natural lines of cleavage into species and 
sub-species based on some essential attribute.*' It is true Par 
menides tries to make Socrates admit that his principle ought 
logically to lead him to accept the forms even of amorphous and 
unpleasant things; and it has more commonly been supposed that 
Plato accepts this as a valid extension of his doctrine. But it is 
equally possible, and I think more plausible, that the passage is 
meant as Parmenidean irony, intended rather to cast doubt on 
the Socratic view than to justify the conclusion drawn.*? 

There remains one problem of peculiar difficulty about which 
something will need to be said in conclusion; and to make a start 
I may return once more to the Philebus. Up to a point, as was 
previously remarked, the doctrine of the Philebus is strongly sug- 
gestive of the account which Aristotle gives of Plato’s meta- 
physics. That the “more and less” of the Philebus is the Indeterm1- 
nate Dyad of Aristotle seems pretty clear; the generating Limit 
is presumably the One; while the “class of the finite” may without 

” Tim. 83c; 66d f. 

" Phaedr. 26se f.; Rep. 454b f.; Theaet. 208d; Polit. 262b-263c, 285b, 287¢; 
Soph. 267d. For the distinction between essential and accidental attributes 
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much difficulty be thought to point to the ultimate mathematical 
constituents of the Aristotelian forms. One thing remains, how- 
ever—the “cause of the mixture’—which does not appear in 
Aristotle’s scheme. This can hardly be the One; the One is a 
logical principle, whereas the Cause seems clearly to be thought 
of as the mind which informs the universe, or God. What then is 
the place of God in Plato’s philosophy ? 

I should not be prepared to deny dogmatically the possibility 
that Plato intended in the last resort to locate the forms them 
selves as active principles in the mind of God, or that at any rate 
an occasional passage might be thought to point to this.** But it is 
certainly not what we should gather ordinarily. Even when in can- 
vassing various theories of the forms Plato raises the issue of 
God’s knowledge™ this appears as knowledge of an independent 
real and not as “thought that thinks itself’; and if Aristotle had 
been aware of a doctrine so similar to his own it is hard to see 
how he could have failed to make some reference to it. Nor is 
there anything in the Philebus to support such a contention if 
we bear in mind two things. Plato does not here propose an ulti 
mate logical analysis; he connects his discussion rather with the 
familiar convictions of religion and with earlier philosophies as 
they fall in with these,** and what he is trying to do is to account 
concretely for the nature of good in our actual world as a mixture 
of the finite principles of measure with the class of the infinite. 
For this mixture he finds the effective cause in a God who orders 
the existing world and, as soul, is the source of motion and genera- 
tion in it. But this points clearly to a being like the World-Soul 
of the Timaeus, as a living compound of mind and body.® And 
meanwhile it does not follow that the last word may not still belong 
to logic; as a matter of fact this is what even in the Philebus is 
implied. God is the author of concrete goods by imposing measure, 
but he is not said to generate the class of the finite which renders 
such goods possible, and which is spoken of rather as the “off- 

"Cf. Sophist 247e, 248c-249a, where, however, Plato is thinking of the 
knowable universe rather than of an ultimate logic, and where it is implied 
that the identification of being with power, introduced for polemical pur- 
poses, may need to be reconsidered 
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spring of the limit”.®’ This further problem is one into which the 
Philebus does not enter. Nevertheless, as we know from the Re- 
public, the mathematical concepts need themselves to be derived; 
and if therefore Aristotle tells us how he did derive them there is 
nothing in the Philebus to prevent us from accepting his testi- 
mony. 

If we could stop here there would be no serious trouble; a 
cosmic soul patterned after an independent ideal order offers no 
great difficulty once we have admitted that such a thing as soul 
} 


exists. And all that Plato has to tell us about God, with one ex- 


ception, can be understood, and for the most part needs to be un- 
derstood, in such relatively simple terms appropriate to religious 
feeling. The exception is the doctrine of the Demiurge in the 
Timaeus. If we are to take this doctrine as it stands we shall be 
called on to accept two Gods—a created God, the World-Soul, and 
an ultimate Artificer to whose creative activity the reason em- 
bodied in the universe is due; and this presents some unexpected 
complications. 

Now to begin with, it is plain we should not be safe in taking 
the account of creation in the Timaeus too literally as history; it 
represents rather a rational analysis given the form of myth or 
story. What it is easier to overlook is that, of the two Gods, it ts 
the first which we have the least right to dismiss as mythical. That 
Plato took his World-Soul seriously I think it would be difficult 
to deny ; it plays too important a role in his philosophy. As regards 
the Demiurge, however, the case is not so clear. As a Creator he 
would have on Plato’s usual terms to be a soul. But actually he 
never is so spoken of ; on the contrary, soul first comes into being 
through his creative power,** unless indeed we are to suppose that 
in some obscure way soul presupposes itself as its own creator. 
At any rate in Plato’s account there is nothing to suggest this ; here 
the logical generation of soul from the Same, the Other and Being 
apparently is intended to define its essence. Furthermore, we know 
from Aristotle that Plato found his ultimate source of logical gene- 
ration in the One; and the One cannot be a soul or its whole func- 
tion in terms of a mathematical logic would disappear. The alterna- 
tive would be, accordingly, that the “intelligible” God is only a 
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mythical expression for the One as the source of the ideal or in- 
telligible world. Certainly he seems otherwise to occupy a some- 
what anomalous position ; if the One and the Indeterminate Dyad 
are sufficient to account for essences or forms, and if the World- 
Soul serves all the purposes of religion and an earthly Providence, 
there seems no obvious need to interject a further term. And in 
point of fact it 1s the logical function which apparently is left 
after we have gotten rid of what is plainly myth. Under the latter 
heading pretty obviously will come the anthropomorphic touches 
which represent the Creator as sizing up his task and thinking out 
the way to its accomplishment, as free from envy and so moti- 
vated by the wish to make everything as good as possible, as exer 
cising a moral will superior even to the bonds of logic, as follow- 
ing up in serial order the various steps in the process of creation, 
as addressing his commands and explanations to the lesser gods. 
Even the fact that God is represented as possessing Mind has no 
need to mean more than that the final structure of reality is logical 
or rational ; indeed this is implied in Plato’s definite limitation of 
mind as thought or knowledge to created soul.*® And it is in ac- 
cordance with this that the creative activity most plainly attributed 
to him appears to be everywhere of a logical or mathematical na- 
ture.’ It is only in this way that it seems easy to account for one 
peculiar feature in particular which contradicts directly Plato’s 
usual explanation of the source of motion—the original state of 
chaos and disorderly motion prior alike to the imposition of order 
and to the creation of soul, and to all appearance independent of 
the Artificer."°" Such a postulate is mentioned too frequently to 
be set down merely as a verbal infelicity ; unless therefore we re- 
gard it as a reference to the potentiality of motion and disorder 
inhering in the Indeterminate Dyad I do not see exactly how it 
is to be explained. At any rate it seems a possible hypothesis, and 
on the whole perhaps the least objectionable one, that the highest 
God is just the mythical expression of a faith that somehow a 
mathematical logic is capable of generating both the natural world 
and the divine soul whose self-movement explains natural pro- 
cesses for our less ultimate human understanding. 


” 37¢, 46d. 
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A special word needs to be added about God’s “goodness”, which 
raises a question that requires answering in any case. It is usual 
to say that Plato’s universe is teleological, and in some sense this 
is plainly so; but in what sense are we to understand such a 
statement? Teleology is just a word for an abstraction—rational 
agency or meaning; the more important question still remains: 
What is the nature of the good end which God or the Universe 
pursues’ Is it “happiness”? Apart from other difficulties, this 
would at best confine the good to sentient beings. Is it merely an 
expression for the “argument from design” as an explanation of 
man’s structure, and his organic environment, through a reference 
to his needs? Plato undoubtedly subscribes to this, although as 
was earlier remarked, and as is frequently in evidence when he 
comes to carry out the explanation in detail,’®? biological needs are 
made subordinate to the rational needs of mind; but he certainly 


‘ 


did not suppose that the universe looks to mankind for its mean- 


ing.’°* Is it only a vague something hidden in the d: 


irk recesses of 
God’s mind, so that we are released from the necessity of defining 
it? Or is it, as I think, precisely in the last analysis that system 
of mathematically determined relationships which it is man’s good 
to recognize and to live by? In this last case the goodness of the 
Demiurge might be simply, and presumably would be, the per- 
sonification of the logical structure of reality which defines the 
nature of the good, formulated not in terms of metaphysics but of 
the traditional wisdom of the sages.'"* 


| 


There is one aspect of Plato’s treatment of the form which has 
made no appearance in the previous discussion, but about which 
I ought perhaps to say a word in conclusion. I refer to his so-called 
mysticism as a motive in his development of the theory of Ideas. 
It has been the outcome of the whole preceding exposition that 
Plato’s fundamental interest throughout his life is a professional 
interest in science and scientific logic as a basis primarily for poli- 


tics or statesmanship. It is true also that philosophy represents 


for him a way of life, and beyond all comparison the highest and 


= Tim 60c fi 

"Tt is to be noticed that this particular j s turned over by the Demiurge 
to the created gods, wl alone therefore are the natural biects ol 
“religion”. 41b-d, 42de, 69c 
 20e. Cf. 29a, 30d, 38b, 41 
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The philosopher finds his own blessedness in 
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particularly, where the natural interpretation 
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seems to point to a mysticism of the more distinctive sort. But 
before we attribute this to Plato the possibility at least exists that 
he is speaking not in his own person but in that of his predecessor 
Socrates—a possibility for which I believe a good deal of concrete 
evidence may be found, though I shall not attempt to dwell upon 
it here. It is hard to see, for instance, how the goal of philosophy 
as a scientific understanding of the world fits in very well with 
the genuinely mystical ideal of philosophy, attributed to Socrates, 
as something not to be attained in any natural existence but only 
when death has released us from the body and translated us to 
a higher realm of being.’** So too in the Symposium it is worth 
noticing how Socrates takes his start from human Jove and not 
from partial knowledge; on the road to a more inclusive love 
science does enter an appearance, but it appears as a particular 
stage rather than as the underlying method present in every stage 
alike.*°* It is not altogether clear how we are to identify the 
scientific ideal that aims at sharply defined objects of intellectual 
comprehension with this notion of the Good as an eternal pos- 
session of the soul, an emotional beatitude wherein the meaning of 
human good and love and beauty come immediately home to feel- 
ing; at any rate if we try to attribute to Plato himself the double 


motive we shall have to reinterpret rather drastically most of the 


evidence that seems plainest, including all that we owe to Aristotle. 
A. K. Rocers 


Rockport, MASSACHUSETTS 


 Phaedo 66e, 68b. Cf. Tim. 44c. 
** 210cd, 211c; cf. 208a. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Berkeley and Malebranche. By A. A. Luce. New York, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1934. Pp. xvi, 210. 

It is perhaps in T. H. Green’s /ntroduction to Hume’s Treatise that 
the view of British Empiricism as a self-contained development from 
Locke to Hume finds its most influential origin. That even this labored 
scholarship was misled in part by a failure to look beyond the extent 
of parochial prejudices in the matter, the present study by Dr. Luce 
does much to indicate. “My aim”, he says, “is to show that the way 
to the heart of Berkeleianism lies through Malebranche.” To this end, 
Dr. Luce adduces evidence to show the extent of Berkeley’s use of 
the Recherche, and he urges that Malebranche was for Berkeley “a 
master-mind, one of Berkeley’s two primary sources, comparable in 
importance to Locke and, in some ways, of higher importance”. In 
support of this contention Dr. Luce has assembled an impressive range 
of textual evidence that is alleged to show the influence of Male- 
branche’s theories of method, of visual perception, and of the vision 
in God, on the formation and content of Berkeley’s philosophy. Some 
of Dr. Luce’s interpretations of some of this evidence are vitiated, I 
think, by a misconception of Malebranche’s method and of his theory 
of ideas. Even so, the evidence itself remains, to be reckoned with by 
any view of Berkeley that finds his roots exclusively in Locke. 

Dr. Luce recognizes that Malebranche’s method derives almost en- 
tirely from that of Descartes. Yet he says of it that, “The code forms 
in fact a system of empiricist method”. In fact, Malebranche’s method 
is explicitly anti-empirical: it prescribes the way of attention through 
the images of imagination and sense and into the pure understanding, 
or vision in God. How a method whose aim is the realization in men 


Of a reason t 


1 
} 
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lat is supernatural, and has as its objects the transparent 
archetypes of the divine wisdom, can be that of an empiricist, is as 
dificult to understand as it is to believe that Berkeley had the six rules 
of this method “clearly and consciously before him in all his early 
work”, The evidence adduced in this connection suggests that Berkeley 
read and remembered the advice of the fifth and sixth rules, which 
are that the results of analysis and synthesis be “abridged”, and then 
compared. But this hardly means, nor does Dr. Luce show, that the 
four principal rules of this method could have determined the char- 
acter of the Commonplace Book. His conclusion that, “We might 
style the Commonplace Book a Recherche de la vérité conducted under 
the auspices of the ‘angelic rules’ of method”, is an extravagance 
that springs from Dr. Luce’s view of Malebranche as an empiricist in 
method. 

The influence of Malebranche’s theory of visual perception on much 
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of the content of The Theory of Vision is fairly plain both in the 
relevant entries of the Commonplace Book and in the parallels to be 
noticed between Berkeley’s published views in the matter and those of 
Malebranche. But Dr. Luce has gone beyond what a desultory com- 
parison would find in those contexts; and, as a consequence, his con- 
clusion here “that in the plan of the book and in the main lines of 
argument The Theory of Vision is indebted to the Search”, is sup- 
ported by a wide variety of closely relevant quotations from the texts 
in question. 

The question of the influence of the theory of the vision in God 
(Malebranche’s theory of ideas) on the development of the conclu- 
ion that “to be is to be perceived”, Dr. Luce leads up to in Chapter III, 
‘The Background of Immaterialism”, and also in Chapter IV, “Prob- 
lematical Idealism’. The one contains interesting indications of the 
connection of Raphson, Cheyne, King, and Clarke with Berkeley's 
denial of matter; in the other, some of the difficulties Malebranche 
had with his own views about the existence of matter are pointed out 
and the several ways in which they may have influenced Berkeley are 
considered. 

Dr. Luce then proceeds to argue at length his view that Berkeley, 
in the course of his early reflections, “learned to idealize the thing 
and to spiritualize the idea”; a “twofold process” furthered by his 
study of the Recherche. The arguments here are often ingenious. But 
their originality derives from the various ways in which Dr. Luce 
manages to write about ideas as if the divine archetypes of Male- 
branche were the sensuous data of Berkeley. To take but one example 
of this: “The ideas under discussion in the Search, as in the Principles, 
are the ideas of, or for Berkeley, the ideas which constitute, the 
material world’. Now, in this case, between ideas of, and ideas that 
ute the material world, there is the difference between ideas 
that are the intelligible archetypes of bodies, and ideas as the sensuous 
constituents of things. 

Although Dr. Luce’s view that Berkeley learned about the “inter- 
nality” of “objects” from a theory on which ideas are the transcen- 
dental objects of a pure understanding would be difficult indeed to 
justify, much of the evidence which he adduces in this and other 
connections would seem to indicate several important ways in which 
Malebranche influenced Berkeley's thought. On the strength of this 
evidence, it might be urged (I think) that Malebranche’s denial of any 
direct knowledge about matter influenced Berkeley's denial of the 
existence of a material substratum. And in support of the imma- 
terialism at which he would thus arrive Berkeley might have found 
(as it would seem he did find) positive reasons in Malebranche’s con- 
clusions about the subjective nature (“internality”) of all sensuous 
experience. Moreover, it would appear probable that the theory of the 
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vision in God, although not relevant to Berkeley’s theory of ideas, 
helped him toward his own halting views about archetypes. 

Such considerations as these may serve to suggest that the results 
of Dr. Luce’s research afford evidence bearing on the development 
of Berkeley’s philosophy for which students of British Empiricism 
will be most grateful. 


RaLtpH W. CHURCH 


Freedom versus Organization, 1814-1914. By BERTRAND RussELL. New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company, 1934. Pp. 472. 


The Method of Freedom. By Water LippMANN. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. 118. 

Bertrand Russell is one of those people who have a habit of writing 
important books. The present volume is even better than its imme- 
diate predecessors. The chief issue of our age is how to reconcile the 
moral demand for the extension of democracy to the level of economic 
liberty for the common man, with the imperative requirements of ex- 
pert direction in the control of modern technological civilization. It 


s the problem of the free society versus the expert society. Mr. Aldous 


] 


i 

Huxley has offered suggestions, acid but medicinal. Bertrand Russell 
offers us four hundred and fifty pages of historical description of the 
Nineteenth Century and only five entitled ‘conclusion’. 

As is usual with the historical method, we arrive at the conclusions 
yy indirection. I confess to wishing that Russell would have added a 
volume directly discussing the philosophical issues to this volume of 


t 
ynly thing that history teaches, unless considered 


f 
4 
f 


as a manifestation of the uniformities of conduct in human nature, is 
that history teaches nothing. For Bertrand Russell, indeed, it is a 
record of the triumphant progress of folly. 

It is clear that Russell is unsatisfied with the Marxist dogma. He 
feels that Marxism is not unique among philosophies, but ‘dates’ like 
the rest of them. His critique is the best and most incisive, as it is 
the briefest, with which I am acquainted. Liberalism, passing through 
Roseberian Liberal Imperialism, has betrayed the pass to chauvinism. 
Russell is kindest to Philosophical Radicalism, but points out that it 
utterly failed even to indicate the authoritarian problem of internal 
organization. Every political problem is a problem both of liberty and 
of authority. It is the high road to disaster to regard it as a problem 
either of pure liberty or of authority alone. 

It is otiose to say that a book by Russell is garnished with a piquant 
wit. “Until 1919, it was customary to regard the Congress of Vienna 
as a failure, but the world has now acquired a higher standard of 
failure.” Such a phrase lives and kills. The defect of this book is its 


lack of vigorous and constructive comment. Si vieillesse pouvait. The 
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peril, at the present, of all these values for which Russell cares— 
tolerance, free intelligence, continuous experiment, the common man’s 
self-chosen happiness—is extreme. The mood of the age is masochistic, 
It demands to see the man of decision because it has none itself. The 
sceptical intellectuals are precisely the leaders in this demand. The 
rooms of the Twentieth-Century mansion are swept, garnished, and 
empty. The Marxist would take possession if he could. The Fascist 
will take possession because he can—unless a spirit can be aroused in 
social democrats that is one of fierce, unscrupulous, and imaginative 
determination. 

A philosophic velleity in favor of international organization is not 
enough. “It is not by pacifist sentiment”, Russell concludes in his 
book, “but by world-wide economic organization, that civilized man- 
kind is to be saved from collective suicide.” How? The issue is po 
litical, and it becomes Lord John Russell’s grandson to give an answer 
One answer is revolution—first red shirts; then black shirts; then, in 
fifty years or so, red shirts again, or decay. The other answer is the 
+} 


missing philosophy of experiment, the emotion of the battle of ma- 


chines against poverty, the vindication of the example of 1832 and of 
Lord John’s Reform Bill with its peaceful abnegation of power by 
privilege. 

Mr. Lippmann’s book has been severely mangled by some reviewers 
Nevertheless, with its suggestions to end proletarianism and plutocracy 
by guaranteeing security to the proletariat, it is a book that can be 
read with profit by those, if there still be any, who attach importance 
to the 1934 ‘Manifesto’ of the Progressives. In order to achieve his 
‘compensatory system’ Mr. Lippmann would increase the power of 
those in power—executive and civil service. The problems of the 
control of power and of the technique of privilege to surrender re- 
main undiscussed in The Method of Freedom. Nevertheless, it 1s 
a lucid, able, and suggestive work, if one characterized by an optimism 
that needs to be more austere 

Georce FE. G. CATLIN 


LONDON 


Reality and Illusion. A New Framework of Values. By RicHarp 
RotuscuHiLtp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. Pp 
442. 

In the present volume Mr. Rothschild carries forward the idealistic 
argument commenced four years ago in his much shorter book Para 
doxy. His metaphysical “framework of values” seems to consist of 
four main positions. (1) Only organic wholes or “meanings” are real 
This doctrine the author holds in opposition to the current notion of 
a world of independent entities to which knowledge makes no differ- 


ence. He reiterates that not data, but data shaped, and not facts, but 
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facts related to some purpose, constitute the sanity and sense of 
things. Though mind is thus of the substance of the world, the social 
mind stabilizes the infinity of personal mental perspectives, and makes 
reality as “hard and fast” as can be legitimately demanded by any 
realist. (2) The world is a pyramid or hierarchy of values. This 
variant of Aristotle’s doctrine of a hierarchy of forms is used to 
impress upon the reader the more fundamental character of the larger 
and more mature attitude, whether in science or in ethics. Not the 
minutiae at the base but the syntheses higher up are the criterion 
of truth. (3) The conscious activity which organizes the world is 
creative, purposive, and temporal. In this phase of his argument Mr. 
Rothschild emphasizes his contemporaneity and his rejection of the 
early “static” idealism of Plato and the Middle Ages. (4) In this 
book, as in the earlier one, paradox is the last word. Philosophers deal 
with a “primary antinomy”: “Finally, it is our feeling that this polar 
relationship between knowledge and insight, the minutiae and the 
totality of things (and of each particular thing), represents a basic 
paradox characterizing every aspect of life. The world is a unity; it 
is also a plurality. An object is concrete; it is also a cross-current or 
focal point of abstractions. A fact is an independent reality; it is also 


nothing unless ob 


rved against a backer« und of theory” (7 f.). 

Most of this is familiar ground to a student of idealistic theory, 
particularly to one who has in mind Royce’s The World and the In- 
dividual. Indeed, as in Royce there seems to be at times too great a 


tendency to identify mind the organizing function with mind the par- 


ticular and personal focus, so here. For example, the statement, “The 
idealist insists on starting from his own individual world of mean- 


ings, that is, from his own self” (32), seems to indicate a subjective 
orientation that is nowhere altogether overcome. May not an idealist 
start anywhere—for example, from the generalizations of physics? At 
times, our author seems to say so. But it is not in Roycian characters, 


but in a phase of the author’s own peculiar doctrine of “paradoxy” that 
beginning ts the self, 


the weakest place in the structure seems to be. Th 
we read. The end, then, for paradoxy, can apparently not quite be a 
fulfilled principle of individuality but, in a measure, Nirvana. “Really 
to see and feel the unity of things in their entirety is to feel oneself 


in everything and everything in oneself. The perception of such a 


totality is of course the experience of the mystic, who feels the world 
a} 1 . + rn - . . ° 
about him as a throbbing, living thing. . . . The finite limitations, 


through which alone the synthesis has been achieved, fall off in an 
experience which is at once meaningless and also the limit of all 
meaning” (264 f. Italics mine). Why, unless a false standard for in- 
tellectual fulfillment has been set up, the goal of reflection can be in 
any sense called meaningless, the reviewer finds it difficult to under- 
stand. The direction in which a hierarchy of values may move without 
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in any sense collapsing at the end, or exhibitin 
é » 


¢ an unresolvable an- 
tinomy is well illustrated in Mr. Hallett’s recent exegesis of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of Eternity. 

But Mr. Rothschild’s book not only offers a general framework of 
values but claims to present the thought-pattern of our age. In fencing 
with the “realisms” and “pragmatisms” and scientific positivisms of 
the declining quarter-century, he is deft and swift. It awakens one 


pleasantly from one’s intellectual lethargy to find Mr. Broad and his 


class called ‘“questers after some Holy Grail sort of reality”, and the 
school of James called tender-minded. Our author sometimes over- 


1 


shoots his mark in imputing absurdities to those with whom he differs. 
But since many “scientific” and “realistic” philosophers have in recent 
years written with too easy sureness and only slight understanding of 


y 
= | 


idealism, a retort in kind was perhaps due 
There are a few inadvertencies such as the statement that Hegel 
instead of Schopenhauer distilled Kant’s many categories into the 
single category of causality (367), and the apparent derivation of 
truism from altus instead of from alter (186). But one’s final feel 


ing is of gratitude for the spirited attempt to write vigorously and 
simply an essay in speculation as sympathetic with religion as with 
mathematical physics. 


KATHARINE GILBI 


buKeE [ VERSITY 
Essentials in the Development of Religion. A Philosophic and Psycho 
logical Study. By J. E. Turner. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. 308 


Dr. Turner’s latest book contains a restatement and fresh applica 
tion of the modified Hegelianism which he has developed in his earlier 
works. In temper and mode of exposition the book resembles Per- 
sonality and Reality, The Nature of Deity, and The Revelation of 
Deity rather than A Theory of Direct Realism. The argument ts clear, 
f at times repetitious; the illustrations and quotations are apt, though 
a fuller treatment of a few authorities might have been more il- 
luminating than the brief citation of so many; and numerous passages 
are admirable expositions of ideas which, though often familiar, are 


' 


important enough to justify a restatement. Readers who are sympa- 
thetic to the larger idealistic tradition will find much in the volume 
to commend; I myself found particularly illuminating the discussion 
of knowledge and faith in Chapter XV and the excellent analyses of 
experience in general and of its development from its more primitive 
to its higher stages. 

In the opening chapter the author defends an approach to religion 


1 1 


which is at once psychological and philosophical, and throughout the 
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book he is at special pains to base his arguments, so far as possible, 
upon scientific evidence concerning the nature of man and the world 
which he inhabits. While heartily in favor of such an empirico-meta- 
physical approach, if I may call it that, my chief criticism of the 
author’s handling of the problem is that, while marshalling considerable 
evidence and authority for his interpretations of the physical world, 
he leaves almost untouched the available psychological and historical 
evidence relating to man’s varied religious experiences. This omission 
is deliberate, for he tells us that he is “concerned throughout with 
religion as such, rather than with any one of its many specific forms” 
(266). Now philosophical generalizations are indeed both possible and 
useful, and I am able to accept many of the author’s general con 
clusions. He has failed, however, to acquaint us with the specific 
religious phenomena upon which his generalizations should be based; 
indeed, he seems to be less interested in such phenomena than in human 
experience taken more in the abstract. This is particularly curious in 
view of his earlier defense of a partly psychological, i.e., empirical, 
approach. 

Proceeding, then, on the principle, reminiscent of eighteenth-century 
deism, that the essence of religion is what all religions have in common, 
as their lowest common denominator, the author defines religion as 
“the response or attitude of humanity, when this response is taken as 


1 


unity or real whole, to the Universe, likewise taken as 


; 


being an explicit 
a whole” (32), or again, as “in essence man’s total response to his 
entire realized universe” (54). By a unified response is meant one 
which is simultaneously and harmoniously cognitive, affective, and 
conative. All three elements are present in science, art, and morality, 
but knowing predominates in science, feeling in art, and willing in 
morality. Even “religion may ..: . be itself intellectual, or aesthetic, or 
‘practical’ and institutional” (41). In essence, however, religion is the 
perfect fusion of all three factors. “We... require a name for our 
simultaneous apprehension or contemplation of [Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness |—for our consciousness of the beautiful and true and good at 
one and the same moment, no matter what specific level this experience 
may attain” (45), and the name Dr. Turner prefers is “religious”. It 
follows from this very broad definition of religion (a) that a really 


~ 


adequate religious response is excessively difficult to achieve and 1s 
proportionately rare, (b) that all men are religious in some sense and 
to some degree, atheists, materialists, and hardened criminals (46, 


49) not excepted. In proportion as a man is “irreligious’” or “non 


religious” he is brutish and inhuman (46); in proportion as he be 
comes religious in this broad sense he approaches the ideal of human 


ity. This definition of religion seems to me far too broad to be really 


i 


illuminating, and it certainly leaves out of account much that is really 
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distinctive and philosophically significant in concrete religious ex- 
periences. Dr. Turner’s religion is essentially a philosophy of 
man’s most profound religious experiences, in contrast, though they 
involve, no doubt, an implicit (or explicit) philosophy of life, are far 
more than a philosophic response to reality as a whole. Most men who 


are genuinely religious in the narrower sense of the term would feel 


far greater sympathy than does the author for Parson Thwackum’s 
confession: “When I mention religion I 1 n the Cl tian religion; 
and not only the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion; and 
not only the Protestant religion, but the Church of England” (29), 
even though they themselves may not profess the Anglican, or even 
the Christian, faith. Protestant liberalism, in its attempt to emancipate 
self from traditional, ecclesiastical, and creedal limitations, seems to 
me to run the gravest danger of dissolving into thin air. Dr. Turner 
would no doubt answer that he is offering us not a religion but a 


philosophical account of religion’s essence, and he does recognize that 


iil r 
I 


the religious consciousness always expresses itself in concrete and 


specific ways. I should still maintain, however, that the essence of 
religion, which Dr. Turner is himself trying to define, lies as mucl 
in its particularity as in its generic nucleus, and that a psychological 


and philosophical study of “essentials in the development of religion” 
should, to be adequate, be genuinely empirical and take this particu- 
larity into account. 


T he author descr 


ves what he calls the religi attitude at length, 
though always in general terms, explaining its sensuous and super- 
sensuous factors, its progressive rationalization, and its relation to 
blind 


aesthetic attitudes on the other. He devotes six chapters to its mora 


mechanism and instinct on the one hand, the scientific and 


aspects, considering with care the nature of the n il experience, 
the self as a moral be ing, the criteria of t] good, tl evolution of 
the moral self and the relation between good and evil. He then pro 
ceeds to a defense of immortality, discusses the relation between 
knowledge and faith, and considers more briefly the role of tradition 
and authority. His treatment of the numinous as the “raw material” 
(261) of religion, which acquires meaning only through critical inter 


pretation, is excellent so far as it goes. The concluding chapters on 
Divine personality and the friendliness of the universe are inadequate 
in themselves and should be read in conjunction with the author's 
earlier works 


THEODORE M. GREENE 


La genése de la sensation dans ses rapports avec la théorie de 
connaissance chez Protagoras, Platon et Aristote. Par PIERRE 


SALzI. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 54 
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La sensation. Etude de sa genése et de son réle dans la connaissance. 
Par Pierre Sauzi. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 198. 

These admirable essays may, together with some other recent works 
of a similar kind, be taken as signs that the gulf which, since the 
time of James, has been allowed to yawn between philosophy and 
experimental psychology is soon to be closed again. If thought de- 
pends upon sensation, it is also true—though much less widely realized 
—that sensation depends upon thought. Consciousness is a unity, and 
therefore all its aspects make a difference to each other. Sensation 
is not to be explained merely by reference to the external object and 
the state of the sense-organ, even if in our conception of the latter 
we include the corresponding “sensory area” of the brain. Even in 
Greek times, as the author’s historical sketch shows, progress in the 
analysis of sensation resulted in the “attribution of an increasing part 
to the activity of mind” (l’esprit). And recent experimental work, 
especially that carried out by the author himself, has strongly con- 
firmed this attribution. Much of the book is occupied with experi- 
mental data. 

The epistemological application is interesting. Physics is not a 
thought-structure to be contrasted with sensation as something totally 
different from thought, but rather an extension of the intellectuality 
inherent in sensation itself. Sensation is not a mere datum to be used 


in judging about nature, nor is it the object which scientific judgment 


describes, but rather sensation is in itself a certain level of our judg- 
ment about nature, while physics is a higher level of that judgment. 
To see the continuity of sense and thought, however, we must give up 
not only the merely passive and non-judgmental conception of the 
former, but also certain errors in regard to the latter. For instance, 
Meyerson’s famous but paradoxical conception of the ideal of science 


1 


as sheer “identity” makes sensation, which stresses diversity, radically 


heterogeneous to thought. Briefly yet cogently Dr. Salzi criticizes 
this view of intellect, showing that science is no less interested in 
listinguishing than in unifying, and thus 1s not different, in this regard, 


from sensation 

Several amplifications of Dr. Salzi’s doctrine may be suggested. 
He shows the continuity of sense with thought, but leaves untouched 
f a possible continuity of sense with affection and emo- 
tion. Yet the same general considerations, and an equal abundance 
of experimental data, support both continuities. Again, the qualitative 
continuity of sensations among themselves, in spite of modal differ- 
nces, is not explored. Is it not obvious that the qualitative differences 
between sensations are inexplicable in terms of thought, in any reason- 
able meaning of that term; and is it not conceivable that feeling, which 
is as qualitative as sensation, might throw some light on the qualitative 
side of the sensory problem? (It is experimentally demonstrated that 
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red and green, for example, involve characteristic muscular tonalities, 
just as emotions do. See Kurt Goldstein’s Aufbau des Organismus, 


167-172. Haag, 1934.) Finally the general idea of continuity calls for 


examination. If this idea be substituted for that of “identity” in 
Meyerson’s doctrine, it will be found that this doctrine becomes equiva- 
lent to Dr. Salzi’s view of thought, and that it will also apply, as 
Dr. Salzi insists it should, to sensation. 

But however the context of the problem of sensation might profi- 
tably be enlarged, in what he directly undertakes to show concerning 
it Dr. Salzi seems highly successful. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Tue University or CHicaco 


God and Creation. Vol. I, Three Interpretations of the Universe. Vol 
II, God. A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. By Joun Etor Booprn 
New York. The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. 520; 240. 

“L’art”, says Henri Bergson, “est une métaphysique figurée.” Of 
Professor Boodin’s philosophy one mig , 
l'art rationnel et général”. Boodin is the troubadour of American 
philosophy. He is not anti-rationalistic; he trusts the mathematicians 
and the scientists in their own sphere. But his own intuitions are ap- 
preciative rather than analytical, poetic rather than logical. He is 
always understandable and sometimes he rises to heights of lyrical 
beauty as his poetic prose touches a chord of cosmic harmony. Some- 


one has remarked how different the course of Western thought would 


have been if the Greek genius revealed in the Fourth Gospel had 
said, not “In the beginning was the Logos”, but “In the beginning was 
the melody”. Boodin’s version would run, “In the beginning was the 
Song”—word and melody, logical structure and aesthetic harmony, 
one in being, dual in function 

Volume I is technical; Volume II is not a continuation of Volume 


I, but a companion volume addressed “to all who have an imaginative 
and religious interest in the life of man in the universe” (I, 6). The 
three interpretations of the universe are preformation, emergence, 
and creation. Boodin traces these three concepts through the centuries, 
developing by the way his own philosophy of Platonic dualism. 
Students of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism will be interested 
to learn that Professor Boodin considers him a preformationist, con- 
tinuing the tradition of Erigena, Cusano, Bruno, and Boehme. This 
rather astounding interpretation of the leading exponent of Platonic- 
Aristotelian creationist philosophy in our day is based on the chapter 
on God in Whitehead’s Process and Reality. Professor Hocking as 
long ago as 1926, and recently N. P. Stallknecht in his Studies in 
Philosophy of Creation, have pointed out difficulties with respect to 


the eternal character of the primordial nature of God, but it does not 
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seem to have occurred to either of these critics to question the genu- 
inely creative character of Whitehead’s philosophy as a whole. 

More important in contemporary thought than preformation are 
emergence and creation. Professor Boodin distinguishes two types of 
emergence. Materialistic emergence “denies objective structure and 
control and holds that everything happens by the blind combinations 
of matter or energy, i.e., without any guidance” (95). Leucippus, 
Lucretius and modern kinetic-atomic (Newtonian) physical theory 
of nature, so far as the latter recognizes different levels of structure, 
are examples of this type. “Hybrid Emergence” explains the appear- 
ance of new structures by superimposing on the concatenation of 
local forces some universal factor. Under this category Boodin dis- 
cusses Spencer’s “Unknowable”, Alexander’s “nisus’” and Morgan’s 
“Divine Purpose”. 

The three chapters on emergence in physics, biology, and psycho 
logy illustrate both the virtues and the defects of Professor Boodin’s 
philosophical method. His general thesis that it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that neither preformism (strict mechanism) nor simple 
emergence is adequate to interpret the data of science is widely held 
and highly defensible. But scientists and students of the philosophy of 
science will have some uneasy moments over his argumentative treat- 
nent of some of the data. It may be true that “the mechanistic con- 
ception of reality is passing and that a new view of reality is emerging” 
(177), and that “this is the age of architecture, in science as well as in 
art” (178). But do physicists generally take seriously A. P. Mathews’ 
suggestion that “the psychologist of the future will have to discuss 
the psychology of hydrogen and oxygen, yes even of electrons” (172) ? 
Boodin makes a great deal of the notions of particularity (individu- 
ality) and field-control (dynamic “forward-looking” structure) as 
complementary. In biology, the field—t.e., the “whole-form” of the 
organism—‘“varies in the process of adjustment. It has reference to 
time” (215). As Boodin reads the data of science, every entity is an 
entity-in-a-complex, and the complex is ultimately the dynamic whole- 
form of the cosmos. “If we apply this duality of particle and structure 
to the psychological organism, we may be able to reconcile Plato’s 
conception of the soul, which emphasizes the particle character—indi- 
vidual freedom and choice—with Aristotle’s conception which empha- 
sizes the structure character of the soul, its whole-control” (255). 
“The whole (cosmic) process is fundamentally teleological not to an 
idea in the individual, but to the creative genius of the cosmic field” 
(499). In view of all this it is difficult to understand Boodin’s antipathy 
toward Whitehead’s philosophy of organism with its doctrine of 
“atomic togetherness” constituting a universe characterized by es- 
sentially teleological structure. Their fundamental problem is the same 
—the emergence of genuine novelty relevant to a whole-form of 
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structure and value never completely illustrated in any one cosmic 
epoch. 

The latter chapters of Volume I deal with creation in Plato, Aris 
totle, Plotinus, and the Hebrew-Christian tradition. Professor Boodin’s 
interpretation of Plato runs counter to recent tendencies to interpret 
Plato’s idealism exclusively in mathematical terms. We shall never 


know, he remarks, whether mathematical idealism suggested ethical 


idealism, or wice versa; but the final weight rests with axiological 
considerations, demanding life and soul in the universe soth the 


Platonic and the Hebrew traditions support the dualistic, as opposed 


to the later Christian (Augustinian-Thomistic) monistic theory of 


creation. “They set forth the eternal faith in value and meaning in 
the world in which we are placed. But they also recognize that in our 
to the realization of ideals. There is always 


Boodir 


world there is resistance: 
the relatively unformed which must take on order” (427 


traces and deplores the substitution of the doctrine of creation ex 
, 


nihilo for the older dualistic tradition, and calls for a restatement of 


the doctrine of creation in dualistic terms as the basis of an ethical 


Protestantism. 

Volume II is Boodin at his most rhapsodic level. It repeats much of 
the argument of the first volume in less technical language and rises 
to a crescendo of lyric prose in two concluding chapters, “The Cosmic 


Tragedy” and “Divine Laughter’. It sometimes verges on the senti- 


mental, but at its best it has the noble emotion of Plato’s Sympostum 


| 
“God sings a song, the eternal song of love, older than the morning 


stars the perfect fulfilment of the highest love—fairer than the 
sun, sweeter than the moon, surpassing infinitely the beauty of earthly 
art—God at harmony with Himself” (II, 50 f.). This is Boodin’s 


amor mysticus. He calls it aptly “A Religion of Joy”. 
CHARLES F. SAWHILL VIRTUE 


Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque. Par Pierre-MAXIME 
Scuuut. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. viii and 467 
M. Schuhl offers the public which may be interested in the history 
of thought a broad survey of the pre-Socratic period conceived as an 


reading 


} min 


introduction to Plato. This purpose must be borne in mind in 
and judging his essay; for it explains both the scope and the per- 
spective of the discussion. Though Plato touched upon almost every 
phase of thought developed in his time, the emphasis and perspective of 
his thinking were profoundly influenced by Socrates, and were conse- 
quently quite different from those which dominated the earlier period, 
especially as concerns those representatives whom we commonly ac- 
count philosophers. M. Schuhl accordingly spreads his net wide in his 
effort to include all the major antecedents; but limits of space pre- 
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sumably determine in part the treatment of particular subjects. One 
must await his discussion of Plato himself, but I suspect that I shall 
agree with him on one point. The presumption raised by this volume 


dis 


is that our author, like Burnet and Taylor, would lay the greatest 
stress on the relation of Plato to thinkers of the fifth century, whereas 
my own studies lead me to suspect that he was primarily concerned 


with his contemporaries 
ise will of course find in it a discussion of 


+ 


The reader of this trea 
the usual topics, schools, and outstanding personalities; this was 1n- 
evitable. But a good deal of space is devoted to subjects which only 
remotely or indirectly concern the pre-Socratics. Thus, under the 
caption “Some Practices and Beliefs’, are considered impurity and 
ites of purification; curses, defixions, omens; meteorological and 
agrarian magic; the ordeal, the oath and mantic divination; incuba- 
tion and medicine. One sees at a glance that most of these matters are 
pertinent to Plato rather than to the period chiefly under review 
(down to Anaxagoras and the Sophists), except for Orphics and 
Pythagoreans. The same may be said of the sketch of the evolution 
of religion to the Homeric age. This is said, not to disparage M. 
Schuhl’s work, but to inform the intending purchaser what he may 
expect. As a matter of fact, the discussion, though displaying no 
notable originality, is always worth while and based upon an excep- 
tionally full knowledge of the special literature dealing with early 
Greek thought. The text and notes give ample evidence of wide read- 
ing, which is further attested by the bibliography appended at the 
end of the volume. I have found the latter particularly valuable as 
bringing to my attention a number of works by French scholars which 
I had failed to note elsewhere mentioned. 

Considered as a whole this essay must be regarded as one of the 
best general introductions to Greek science and philosophy before 
Socrates. Aside from details, which cannot here be specified, there is 
little to which a critic could reasonably take exception. Among general 
points of view which seem to me debatable is that which finds “mystic- 
ism” in the survivals of primitive ways of thinking. Certainly Joél has 
gone much too far in this direction: there is need of sharp definition. 
M. Schuhl, like all his predecessors, has all but entirely overlooked the 
significant rdle played in early Greek thought by those who gave direc- 
tion and character to the historico-geographic tradition. 


W. A. HEIDEL 


WESLEYAN UNIverRsITY 


The Argument of Plato. By F. H. ANperson. Toronto, J. M. Dent & 
Sons Ltd., 1934. Pp. viii, 216. 
The author finds the key to Plato in “the doctrine of motion which 
embraces the choral dance—the source of both music and gymnastic— 
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the activity of the rational soul, and the movement of the rational 
world”. He urges the importance to Plato’s thought of the choral 
dance as discussed in Laws II, and this is the most interesting part 


of the book. He seems to regard |} 


“a philosophy of life’; and hence he devotes onl; hort quarter of 
the whole to definition and the Ideas, while nothing at all is said about 
the proot ¢ f the « stence of G d, e natu! ( he Dp ] worl 
and the ec tution of Magnesia 

The author holds that to Plato poetic imitation was seeing or dis 


cerning. Whatever truth there may be in this, it is surely going rather 
far to interpret Republic X as distinguishing good poetry from bad 


“When a poet with limited perceptions confuses a sensory ‘mirroring’ 


ofa misapprehended particular for ( in exemplification in mim 
of a universal, he is ignorant of that which he pretends to sing.” Surely 


not write poetry at all. Can the author hav wett 
tran ion “The real artis in 599B 


found “his métie? interpreting the menta of We are 
told that the dialogues and letters present “tl ‘ontent of a mor 
and educational environment with which the author has identified 
himself”. The age in question is that “of nd Socrates 
This doctrine seems to involve that nothing in the dialogues , 


own invention. Yet the author never says that, and in the lat 


of his book he appears to forget this po 


The book its fered a an int luct the ht t P 
but I am sorry to say that in my opinion it would be of very Iittl 
value to anyone who did not already know the dialogu Even t 


those who do know them it will be somewhat obscure, partly becau 


of puzzling phrases like “a concept experientially weighted” at 
PI OS em] 1 1 } i 
quent failure to I lear the pl r to ( ragraj 
follows the one befor This obscu \ t] ) toa e rtror 
the method of ¢ tion hicl T cr] T inged 
mr “J neak Plat on fas f nossibl 
<u na}? In order to spea | os ‘ | i | S | 
the author has summarized large { ! 1 quoted large portions 
but in order to present a continuou tem of thought he has entirely 
abandoned both the chronological ler of the « ywues and als 
the order obtaining within each p rticular dialogus T he esult 1s 1n 
structive; it seems to show that ex] itors must icrifice either system 
Retela df se ; +3 *f ob oe ly intelligible 
or Plato’s dramatic formulation if they a eadil itellig 
, ther 
It is curious to note that five years ago Toronto produced anothet 


work on Greek philosophy having this same method of rearrangs 1 quo 


tation, namely, A. K. Griffin’s Aristotle’s Psychology of Conduct 


Cornett UNiversity 
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Creative Sceptics. In Defense of the Liberal Temper. By T. V. Smit 
New York, Willett, Clark & Co., 1934. Pp. viii, 270 

Concerning scepticism and the possibility of transcending doubt, 
Professor T. V. Smith, in Creative Sceptics, has written a stimulating 
account. Unfortunately, criticism is disarmed at the outset, as the book 
is written for the non-technical reader. Moreover, the author, despite 


his scepticism, relies upon Professor Montague’s The Ways of Know 
ing for his conclusions concerning the truth of abstract concepts and 
general judgments. Professor Smith’s own aim is ethical. His analyses 
concern “concrete propositions” in “‘the world at our feet, which we 


love and would know”. As a moralist, he attacks unexamined, 


private dogn id its resultant intolerance. To demonstrate the 
penalties and “the tempered hopes and chastened beliefs that have been 
born” of Scepticism’s discipline, one half of Creative Sceptics is de- 
voted to a lucid but often excessively colloquial treatment of “how 
ut of doubt De tes found himself, how Spinoza found peace, how 
Berkeley found God, how Hume found courage to be honest, Schopen- 


lauer Syl 

These earlier doubters, Professor Smith finds, have “too much of 
the heroic, the | rionic’. From their purely “privat 
hor turns to the philosophy of Professor Montague and to the 


autl 


e reliance’, the 


writings of Mr. Justice Holmes for the scepticism that “has at last 


come of age”. From Montague’s acceptance of probability rather than 
certainty, from the doubting that gave the same author “courage for 
the ills of life and enthusiasms for its ¢ s”, and from the doubts 
that lead Holmes to det racy, Professor Smith secures the founda- 
tions for the liberal temper, for the creativity whose moral implica 


tions he attempts to make explicit. It is at this point that the reader 
of Creative Scep will ask whether Professor Smith has examined 
his own hypothes« nd postulates with sufficient scepticism. The au 
thor seems to accept general consent both as a method of proof and 
, reneral social theory. “We shall not in this book 
of”, he writes on page 17, “where we can 
proceed by consent.” It would seem, also, that what Professor Smith 


lmires in the writings of Mr. Justice Holmes is the militant 


most adm l ey I 
demand for the acceptance of the majority’s will. Furthermore, it is 


: - i 
lebatable whether or no “over devotion to the very best retards the 
achievement of a better which otherwise might be’. “Concrete 1in- 
ventiveness in the social field” may, as the author declares, be the 
great need, but it may still be argued that unattainable ideals are 
essential to the practical life. Similar doubts concerning the validity 
of Professor Smith’s denial of absolute truth and his distinction be- 
tween ‘truth for self’ and ‘truth for others’ could be expressed. 
There remains to be mentioned, however, the greatest difficulty in 


Creative Sceptics. The fundamental hypothesis of the book is that 
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“Intolerance is man’s worst inhumanity to man” (7) Yet, on pages 
260-1, in a plea for freedom, we read that one must employ “Tolerance 
for all the tolerant; and intolerance only in defense of tolerance. But 
at that last ditch let every cohort of liberalism kill to live or die in 
honor of the right to live free, to live free rather than live in the dis- 
honor of having betrayed freedom through a qualm.” However much 
one may agree with this conclusion, it is difficult to judge it as other 
than a contradiction of the spirit of tolerance and of the hypothesis 
that underlies Creative Sceptics. 
Mitton C. Naum 


Bryn Mawr CoLiecr 


La pensée et le mouvant. Essais et conférences. Par HENRI Bercson 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 324. 

The publication of Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion 
rounded out Bergson’s philosophy. The essays and addresses contained 
in the present volume, together with those published under the title 
L’énergie spirituelle, serve to fill in the gaps between the major 
works. Bergson has consistently ignored the specific criticisms of his 
contemporaries and continued unperturbed in the task of developing 
his own philosophy. The result is that his work grows out of the 
history of philosophy rather than out of the controversies which 
rage around him. The two introductory essays, written especially 
for this volume and occupying about a third of the book, are some- 
what autobiographical. They give an interesting account of how he 
became dissatisfied with the broad generalities of Spencerian evolu- 
tionism which were so lacking in precision that they would fit any 
number of possible worlds besides the actual one, with the concepts of 
physics which completely neglected real time, with the artificial as- 
sociationism of the psychologists, and with the quantitative hedon- 
ism of the utilitarians. Attempting to introduce precision into con- 
cepts and to base general ideas directly on clearly observable facts, 
he was led into the problems of quality and quantity, time and space 
free will and determinism, creativity and repetition, intuition and 
reason. 

The essay, “L’intuition philosophique” (1911), applies the intuitive 
method to the grasp of the movement of thought. A superficial study 
breaks up a philosopher’s vision into a scheme of ideas. A deeper study 
enables the student to form an “image médiatrice”, a sort of picture 
of the system, which reveals at once any alien meaning or false in 
terpretation which does not belong in the picture. But the student 
must finally attain an intuitive grasp of the philosophy as a whole 
| 


and as a phase of the moving history of thought. Bergson himseli 


liked to lecture on the history of philosophy and his references to the 
great philosophers are always illuminating. 
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The Oxtord addresses on “La perception du changement” expound 
his doctrine that metaphysics began with the problem of change as 
forced upon the world by the paradoxes of Zeno. The paradoxes re- 
mained unsolved because neither science nor philosophy hit upon the 
true notion of time. Moreover it was falsely assumed that change im- 
plies a substantial reality which remains the same throughout the 
process of change. The truth is that in change we live and move and 
have our being. 

“La philosophie de Claude Bernard”, delivered as an address on the 
occasion of the centenary of the scientist in 1913, affords Bergson 
an opportunity of discussing the relation of law and fact in scientific 
method. Invention, he says, is paramount whether in the master or in 
the humblest research-student. Where there is no personal, original 
effort there is not even a beginning of science. The invention of a law 
is not so much a special operation as a certain force of thought, a 
capacity of penetrating into the interior of a fact and of divining 
what is significant. This view, expressed by Claude Bernard, throws 
light on his conception of truth and his philosophy of life 


The article on the pragmatism of William James was written as a 


; 


the French edition of James's Prag: m (1911). Most 


preface to 
commentators have stated that James’s theory of ideas is fundamental 
to his pragmatism. Bergson shows that his theory of ideas and of 
truth rests on beliefs regarding spiritual energies and pluralism. 

The /ntroduction a la metaphysique, issued as a separate volume in 
English translation, is included in this collection of essays. Two other 
essays are omitted from this review for lack of space. 

While this volume contains few ideas not already familiar to stu- 
dents of Bergson it does throw interesting sidelights on his funda 
mental theses and makes readily available practically all the journal- 
articles of importance. 

EK. T. MitrcHe.i 

University or Texas 
Der neue Gott. VoN Broper CHRISTIANSEN. Miinchen, Felsen-Verlag, 

1934. Pp. 176. 

There are two types of religion, the author of this work holds: one 
which springs from the will to live, one—and the stronger, the only 
one which is universal—of the two basic drives, or urges, of humanity, 
and the other which springs from the other primitive instinct, radically 
distinct, and equally basic but neither as strong nor as universal, “the 
demonic will”. The religions which spring from the will to live are 
essentially a product of human weakness and ignorance, and their gods 
mere hypostatizations of men’s hopes and fears—hopes and fears rooted 
in the Unknown and its potential or merely conceivable effects on the 


various expressions of our primitive life-urge. The religions which 
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ng from the demonic will, on the other hand, are an expression of 


‘ 
~~ 


spr 
man’s power—they show man as capable of devoting and even of 
sacrificing his life and all his material interests to some cause which 
neither directly nor indirectly serves the needs of the will to live. 
The religions that spring from the will to live, being attempts to 


gain material or at least natural ends by unnatural or supernatural 


means, are in a process of rapid disintegration, and must soon vanish 
before the advancing forces of science, particularly modern scientific 
methodology, which render prayer and magic alike out of date. The 
religion of sacrificial devotion to and unselfish service of super- 
individual and supersocial ends is, on the other hand, immune to 
scientific criticism and attack, since its objects are as real as those of 


science, and subject to the same criterion of reality. For 
reality, the author holds, is neither theoretical nor theoretically dis- 
cernible, but practical—reality is not demonstrable, in a logical sense; 
it is only liveable, t.e., it can only be experienced in action, as a pre 
supposition and determinant of the latter 

Although few of the author’s ideas are distinctly novel, the book 


is a whole must be counted as a thought-provoking, meritorious, and 


~ 


original discussion of an important subject. One need not subscril 
to the author’s main thesis to assert that his work is a real contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion, deserving the serious attention of 


all who are seriously interested in that subject. Even where the au- 


thor seems to be very wrong indeed, and some of his ideas un- 
questionably border on the fantastic, he is generally stimulating, and 
at times, as in his discussion of the meaning or criteria of reality, he 
is very good indeed. It is to be hoped that an English edition of his 
work may not be too long delayed, as this little volume would be 
very suitable as a supplementary text for undergraduate courses in 
the philosophy of religion. 
SvEN NILSON 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 
Condorcet and the Rise of Liberalism in France. By J. SALwyN SCHAPIRO. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. Pp. 312 
Liberalism is taken to be the defense of the “natural rights” of the 
individual to enjoy freedom of opinion and security of person and pro- 
perty. These rights were regarded by Condorcet and the other eighteenth- 
century phtlosophes as eternal and immutable as the laws of nature. Con- 
dorcet’s mathematical ability and training led him to adopt the rationalistic 
attitude of his age to the social sciences. There is but one slight reference 
to Leibniz’ rationalistic optimism in the doctrine of the Enlightenment 
man’s perfectibility. The author does not, however, neglect 


concerning 
n French 


Locke’s views, which were evidently more directly influential « 
Professor Schapiro’s work excels in its exhaustion of the 
id sympathetic account 


liberalism. 
best scholarship and sources, its comprehensive a1 
of all the sides of Condorcet’s genius, its mastery of the social and economic 
background of the intellectual sponsorship of the French Revolution, and 
in its timely and lucid analysis of those features of Condorcet’s liberalism 
which are at stake today; namely, social revolution without undue violence, 
abolition of capital punishment, elimination of national tariff-barriers, race- 
slavery, religious persecution, and war. Condorcet’s views on 


hatreds, 
relations, the amelioration of the 


women, popular education, international 
masses, and on the use of scientific methods in the social sciences, sound 
quite modern. What is not so modern is Condorcet’s faith in the self-evi- 
dence and immutability of the deliverances of reason. Professor Schapiro 


has made a distinct contribution to the importance of Condorcet for both 
the history of philosophy and the philosophy of history. 
Puitrp PauL WIENER 


CoLLece or THE City oF New Yor« 


Deism in Eighteenth Century America. By Hersert M. Morais. New York, 

Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 204 

Mr. Morais sets himself the task “of defining the deistic movement in 
the light of its eighteenth-century environment, of giving a general picture 
of its rise, progress and decline and of interpreting its tenor in terms of 
its class support”. The author carefully distinguishes deism from the other 
forms of rational theology; and for the period after 1765 he has gathered 
a host of valuable references to pamphlets, sermons, and periodicals to 
show the extent of the spread and influence of deism. The rise of militant 
s decline to the wider appeal 


it 


deism he attributes to anti-clericalism, and 
of evangelicalism and the opposition of aristocratic deists to the spread 
f the radical doctrine among the masses. He finds no correlation between 
religious liberalism and political affiliations. The work is uneven in value. 
A teacher of English will be pardoned for adding that the author’s style 
is occasionally studied and his habits of punctuation consistently distracting. 
BERTRAND M. WAINGER 


Union CoLiece 


97 
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The Concept of a Limited God. A Study in the Philosophy of Personalism 
3y Rannie Bette Baker. Washington, Shenandoah Publishing House 
1934. Pp. xx, 234. 

A polemic against absolutistic and phenomenalistic theisms, this work 
compares the conceptions of a limited God held by pluralistic and monistic- 
pluralistic personalists. The pluralists (Fechner, Renouvier, James, Mill, 
and Howison) make the personality of God finite, and assume external 
conditions beyond this power. The monistic pluralists (Rashdall, Brightman, 
McConnell, Ward, and Tennant) do not all deny an external limit, but they 
all view God as the ultimate person. Other personalists, and the non- 
personalistic pluralist, McTaggart, are also discussed. The author’s criteria 
of true theism and personalism are arbitrary and partisan, but the argu- 


ments offered are profusely documented . 
D. L. Evans 


Tue Cottect or Wooster 


La foule. Par Georces Bonn, Georces Harpy, PAu ALPHANDERY, GEORGES 


Leresvre, E. Duprtev. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 144 


These popular lectures and discussions by specialists from diverse fields 
took place, in May, 1932, during the fourth “international week of synthesis’ 
directed by M. Henri Berr. The talks of the first two sessions hardly more 
than reveal the meagerness of our knowledge of animal gregariousness and 
of crowd-behavior in primitive societies. More valuable contributions may 
be found in the historical discourses of the late Professor Alphandéry on 
religious crowds, and by Professor Lefebvre on the mobs of the French 
Revolution. The Belgian sociologist Dupréel wrestles with the knotty and 


rapidly-changing problem of the “diffuse crowd”, or public opinion. A 


bibliography of some fifty titles is appended 
Harotp A. LARRABEI 
Unton Correct 
La connaissance (mathématique, technique, humanisme, métaphysique 


Par Jutren Pacorrte. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. vi, 104 
This is an epistemological treatment of scientific knowledge, discussing 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, logic of action, human values, and ¢ 
cluding with a chapter on metaphysics, in which is sought a transcendent 
1 made on the low 


ground for validating and synthesizing judgments 


hierarchical levels. A most interesting feature of this able work is t! 
conception of a logic of action (La science de la technique), which differs 
from technology and applied science in being a study of human activity 1 
the applicati n of knowledge It is the science of apparatus and f its 
use in the construction of other instruments; and it studies phenomena 


involving muscular movement directed upon external objects. The inductiv 


problem, which surely is important in the philosophy of the empirical 


] tio 


sciences, scarcely receives ment I . 7 
Everett J. NELSON 
University oF WASHINGTON 
Klages’ Krittk des Geistes. Von Juttus Det x. Leipzig, S. Hirtzel, 1934 
Pp. xvi, 170 
Ludwig Klages will never be listed among Germany’s great philosophers 
At best he will be remembered as one of the littke men who borrowed 
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momentary greatness from the wave of religious nationalism which swept 
aside the “intellectualism” of a previous generation and expressed its ideal 
in terms of “blood and soil”. It cannot be said that Klages was responsible 
for the new movement in German philosophy, nor even that he was a 
leader in its development. The enthusiasm with which he has been hailed, 
however, and the eagerness with which he has adapted himself to the new 
emphases in German life, would indicate how well the biocentric philosophy 
is suited to the German mind of today. For this reason, if for no other, 
Dr. Deussen’s concise and elaborately annotated summary of Klages’ system 
will prove of value to those who are interested in present-day German 
philosophy. The bibliography lists all of Klages’ publications up to 1933 and 
the most important works of his friends, pupils, and critics 
R. B. MacLeop 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Vérité et révélation. Par D. Dracuicesco. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 

Xvi, 404 

The author of this treatise intends to maintain the reality of God and 
the wholesome regulative influence of religious beliefs on human activity. 
With a display of much erudition and little clarity, he proceeds to argue 
in the first place that the whole nature of man reveals a constant evolution 
towards the divine. From his earliest strainings towards the infinite in 
magic to the intuitive scientific insight of Poincaré, man seeks to embrace 
the whole universe. The author next asserts that there are two worlds, 
one of physical nature and one of spirit. After long and sometimes ir- 
relevant quotations from Bergson, Husserl, Blondel, and others, a logic 
of the irrational, of the heart, or of values is established. Proof in this 
world consists of an appeal to martyrs and miracles. Proof of values de- 
pends on a willingness to die for them and on the performance of miracles 
for their preservation. This argument has a familiar and a fallacious 
ring. The rest of the book indicates the dominant influence this spiritual 
world always ought to exert, and sometimes does, on fields such as law 
and politics, and finally maintains that the religious interpretation of the 


world is the completion of the scientific IRC 
R. CRESSWELL 


West Virctnta UNIVERSITY 
Verhandlungen des dritten Hegelkongresses vom Io. bis 23. April 1933 in 
Rom. Herausgegeben von B. WicersMA. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. 
Pp. 278 
Tl 


national Hegel Congress. As some contributors had already made arrange- 





papers contained in this volume were read before the third Inter- 


nent tor the publication of their papers elsewhere, theirs are not in- 
cluded; other manuscripts did not reach the editor in time for publication. 
The volume, neverthelk ss, offers a great vari ty of addresses by inter- 
national scholars and should prove of interest and help to students of 


philosophy in general and to students of Hegel in particular. The papers 


set forth the manysidedness of Hegel's pl ilosophy and treat, among other 
matters, political, economic, ethical, and educational problems, as well as 
the dialectical method 


ADAM ALLES 
St. Joun’s Coiiect 
ANNAPOLIS MARYLA 
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La notion de renaissance dans histoire de la philosophie. The Zaharof 
Lecture for 1933. Par Emire Bréurer. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1934. Pp. 22. 


In this lecture M. Bréhier argues that philosophy in the twentieth cen- 
tury has freed itself from the passivity and fear of skepticism imposed 
upon it in the nineteenth by the belief in a law of historical development 
The conception of thought as an adventure and an experiment has become 
common, implying that it is immersed in things, and that its results are 
relative. Hence philosophy has postponed or abandoned the search for 
transcendent certainties and an absolute theory of the relation between 
thought and reality. The author thinks it probable that philosophy passes 


through rhythmic changes from one point of view to the other. 


Georce H. SABINE 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


A guide to Reading in Aesthetics and Theory of Poetry. By Gerorce N 
BELKNAP. Eugene, University of Oregon Press, 1934. Pp. 92 
This bibliography includes one hundred titles in general aesthetics and 
fifty-five in the theory of poetry, chosen for their active, contemporary 
importance. Only a few of these are articles in periodicals. It does not 
include works on ancient theory, modern foreign works not translated into 
English, monographs on special problems, or historical works. Each tith 


i 


is accompanied by a summary of what the author of the bibliography re- 
gards as the dominant idea of the work considered and by comments and 
criticisms, at varying length. The discussion of each book is naturally to 
brief to serve as a substitute for a reading of the book, but it is nevertheless 
sufficient to be a useful guide to students in the field covered, in their 
search for material. 
C. J. Ducasse 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


A Study in Kant’s Aesthetics. The Universal Validity of Aesthetic Judg- 
ments. By BArrows DuNHAM. Lancaster, The Science Press, 1934. Pp 
Xiv, 142 


The universal validity of aesthetic judgments is, the author holds, 
assumed in practice. Yet the problem remains whether such validity can 
be deduced. Kant alone has grappled closely with this fundamental ques- 
tion. The author gives a critical account of Kant’s answer to it. He finds 
that the aesthetic experience is of objects existing independently of con- 
sciousness; that the judgment based on the experience of them is judgmet 
according to a principle valid for all judging persons (although this con- 
clusion is reached on grounds different from Kant’s); that the objective 


basis of the aesthetic judgment includes not only form, but also sense- 


qualities and, in works of art, also the meanings conveyed by the artist; 
and that the subjective basis of the judgment includes sensations and emo- 
tions in addition to what Kant describes as the harmony of Imagination 
and Understanding 
C. J. DUuCcAssE 
Brow UNIVERSITY 
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Primitivism and the Idea of Progress. By Lois Wuitney. Baltimore, The 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. xxii, 343. 

This work traces in English popular literature from 1750 to 1815 two 
rather important and age-old ideologies; and contributes to at least three 
fields of knowledge, manifesting the vagaries of philosophy in untrained 
minds, reflecting popular thought in literature and motivating conduct in 
the events of history. The author has examined circumspectly many long- 
forgotten novels, dramas and pamphlets, as well as the works of real 
thinkers and pseudo-thinkers in a revolutionary age of thought and action. 
Copiously documented, logically arranged, well-written, the book leaves 
little to be desired aside from a bibliography and a more adequate index. 
We read it with some satisfaction in the knowledge that ours is not the 
first and only age “treated to pyrotechnical displays of imperfectly under- 
stood abstractions”. 

L. N. BrouGHToNn 

CorneLL UNIVERSITY 


Philosophy of Science. By Futton J. Sueen. Preface by Leon Noét. Mil- 
waukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. xxvi, 198. 
As Dr. Sheen frankly asserts, “the light which has illumined this book 
nas been the writings of the ‘most learned of the saintly and the most 
‘criti- 


saintly of the learned’—Thomas Aquinas”. Nevertheless the author's 
cal appreciation” of the theories of non-scholastic scientists and philosophers 
is at least as objective as is usually the case; while the equally interesting 
constructive part of the work is admirably straightforward and well- 
documented. As against Eddington, Jeans, et al., he argues that the physical 
universe “is not mere appearance . . . but is somehow there for all to 
observe. . . . Physical reality is not mere thought, though it is meaningless 
apart from thought”; and it is just in explaining how this can be so that 
metaphysics comes in. Dr. Sheen’s own “metaphysica! theory of science”, 
or philosophy of nature, “consists in the application of the immutable neces- 
sary principles of thought to the experimental data gathered by science”. 
As applied to mathematics, metaphysics “gives mathematical logic, or the 
ultimate reason for the coherence of mathematics”; applied to physics it 
gives cosmology, and applied to biology it gives the philosophy of life, and 
so on. In this way metaphysics and the several special sciences participate 
in the codperative enterprise of rendering the universe intelligible 
Harotp R. SMART 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Spinoza and Brunner. By WATER BerNarp. New York, 

Spinoza Institute of America, 1934. Pp. 240. 

This book presents and defends a philosophical system which is the re- 
sult of Dr. Bernard’s reflection upon Spinoza, upon Constantin Brunner’s 
exposition of Spinoza, and upon Brunner’s own contributions to philosophy. 
In making this presentation the author has rendered a real service in giving 
avery readable interpretation of the more important features of Brunner’s 
philosophy and a fresh exposition of the manner in which Spinoza dealt 
with many problems. The intention of the book is described as “the study 
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of one essentially unified, comprehensive, and systematic philosophy as 
A confident and 


presented and developed by these two profound thinkers 

enthusiastic claim is made that this philosophy has once and for all laid 

the ghost of dualism—epistemological, body and mind, matter and thought 
Howarp B. JEFFERSON 


Coicate UNIVERSITY 


Sprechen, Denken und Erkennen. Grundprobleme der Philosophie. Von 
Max Drez. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. Pp. iv, 
168 
This significant study in epistemology and metaphysics—edited and pro- 

vided with a helpful introduction by Gerhard Lehmann—is a systematic, 

thoughtful endeavor to revive idealism on the basis of a philosophy of 
reality, intimately related to Hegel and Schelling. Diez devotes a section 
to the examination of each of three problems: What takes place when we 
think? What takes place when thought rises to science? What takes place 
when we know? Philosophy—completely developed self-consciousness of 
spirit (Getst)—begins as psychological idealism and ends as speculative 
idealism in which spirit sees itself in the world, as in a mirror. Reality 
is self-realizing spirit 

NORBORNE CROWELL 
Potspam, N.Y. 


Die erkenntnistheoretischen Grundgedanken Wilhelm Diltheys. Von Cte- 

MENS CUppers. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1934. Pp. viii, 152 

This work combines historical orientation and systematic analysis, with 
emphasis on the latter. The author’s purpose is to present Dilthey’s epis- 
temology as the unified expression of a central idea rather than as a 
miscellany of “problems”, and despite the fragmentary character of the 
available sources he has succeeded admirably. His book is richly docu- 
mented but not padded. Its argument is careful and singularly free from 
that mental fog which Dilthey seems to have shared with many of his 
commentators. The elements of criticism and interpretation indicate the 
author’s sympathy with Phadnomenologie, but not to the extent of seriously 
distorting the exposition of Dilthey except to make it perhaps a little more 
consistent than the original. 

Georce A. MorcAan, Jr 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Goethes Stellung sur Unsterblichkeitsfrage. Von UHetnricn ScHotLz 

Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. Pp. 48 

In a closely reasoned, critical discussion Scholz-presents his interpretation 
of a conversation which Goethe had with Johannes Falk, a writer in 
Weimar, on the question of immortality. This Falk document furnishes the 
fundamental proofs of Goethe's belief in immortality. Even in his years 
of greatest distance from Christianity and of closest approach to antique 
paganism, Goethe never belonged to those who say that death ends all. 
The author has not attempted to give a complete list of Goethe’s utterances 
on this theme, though he does refer copiously to Eckermann and to letters. 
At the end of this compact yet intriguing essay, he compares the Goethean 


concept of entelechy and monad with that of Aristotle and Leibniz. The 
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author is most careful in his assumptions; his style, clear and expository, 
shows him to be a man trained in the precisions of logical statement. 
HERMANN ALMSTEDT 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


Le racisme et l’orchestre universel. Par Grorces LAKHovsky. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1934. Pp. iv, 156. 

Though labelled science this is literature—emotive, suggestive, and logi- 
cally inconclusive. With almost inappropriate charity M. Lakhovsky seeks 
to convince Germany of its folly in persecuting the Jews. The justifying 
facts and reasoning are wrong: race is determined by soil. Wherefore, just 
as Jews are Chinese in China and Negroes in Africa—and accompanying 
pictures prove this—so the Jews in Germany are Germans. But more to 
the point is the historical and biological evidence that race-purification 
entails race-destruction—; a nation resembles an orchestra. It may even be 
ventured that, in proportion as a nation uses or not the services of its 
Jewish members, it lives or dies. 


L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nicolas Copernic: Des révolutions des orbes célestes. Traduction, avec in- 
troduction et notes. Par A. Koyré. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. viii, 156. 
This little volume is an extremely valuable contribution to our under- 

standing of Copernicus’ system. The author’s chief contention concerns 
the spheres which Copernicus retained from the treatises of his predeces- 
sors, ancient and medieval. These spheres Copernicus regarded as real 
physical bodies. He did not understand them to be merely geometrical 
conceptions, useful only for purposes of calculation. To employ Duhem’s 
terminology, he is a ‘physical’ and not a ‘mathematical’ astronomer. 

The volume contains the Latin text (with numerous misprints) of the 
first eleven (not twelve) chapters of the first book of the De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium, together with an accurate translation. This is no small 
service, for Menzzer’s German translation of all six books is marred by 
his misunderstanding of the doctrine of spheres; the English translation of 
selections from the first book in Shapley and Howarth’s Source Book is 
utterly unreliable; and the Polish translation is useless to most Western 
readers. Also included are text and translation of Osiander’s unsigned 
“Notice to the Reader’, Cardinal Schonberg’s letter to Copernicus, and 
from the latter’s pen the dedication to Pope Paul III as well as the noble 
preface which was surreptitiously suppressed by Osiander. 

On page 44, lines 4-5, there is a grave error in translation from the 
Greek of Plutarch. Ptolemy used the observations of more than four 
hundred, not fe rty, years (54). 

EpwArD ROSEN 

COLLEGE OF 1 City or New Yor« 


Conscience, Self Love and Benevolence in the System of Bishop Butler. 
Thesis presented to the University of Pennsylvania by SttvaAn SoLoMon 
TomkINs. Philadelphia 1934. Pp. 62. 

Although moralists are disposed to vary markedly in their interpreta- 
tions of Butler, they also show a surprisingly strong inclination to agree— 
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and in this at least they claim to have Butler’s approval—that the main 
basis for such views is the three sermons Upon Human Nature or Man 

msidered as a Moral Agent. Dr. Tomkins is convinced, however, that 
the two sermons Upon the Love of God are “the proper introduction to 
the system of Butler’, since he finds in them suggestions toward a de- 
terminate theory of value, in terms of the revealed religion of Christianity 
The difference in emphasis is due to the author’s perfectly sound notion 
that to understand Butler’s ethical system one must consider it in the light 
of the general postulates and assumptions of his thought, or in the light 
of the intellectual atmosphere of his time. Indeed, many will agree with 
Dr. Tomkins that the so-called irreconcilable features in Butler's ethical 
system are largely those based on the categories of another age. But may 
not Dr. Tomkins’ synthesis be likewise suspected? 

WitirAm H. ReItrHer 


Tue Onto State UNIversity 


The Aesthetics of Stephane Mallarmé. By HAsye Cooperman. New York, 
The Koffern Pr 


This book studies the so-called obscurity of Mallarmé by a consideration 
of his aesthetic approach and his ideology. The chief influence exerted 
upon him was that of Wagner, whose aesthetic principles he understood 


vaguely and abstractly. As Wagner sought the Perfect Audience, so Mal- 
larmé wrote for the Ideal Reader. He was the perfect example of the 


ss, 1934. Pp. 302 


imagist-symbolist. Cooperman analyses minutely two of Mallarmé’s most 
important works, Jgitur and Un coup de dé. The former describes the 
spiritual progress of the poet, who becomes the hero of a pre-ordained fate, 
while the latter presents the perfect dramatic hero, Hamlet, the personifica- 
tion of doubt and despair, the will to attain the absolute by overcoming that 
which was pre-ordained. Cooperman is very successful in forsaking what 
he calls the seal of the hermetic state which has made this greatest of 
French symbolist poets so incomprehensible to many of his readers 


James F. Mason 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Natural Law as Controlled but not Determined by Experiment. By Hay 
i 


Jarre. Philadelphia, 1934. Pp. 88. 


This is a doctoral dissertation in the spirit of Kant which forcibly argues 
that the natural scientist is something of an artist. In building his mechani- 


cal world-picture and constructing nature’s laws, he is always faced with 
a choice of a priori elements from different types of geometry and logic, and 


i 


from different conceptions of space-time. True, the option is not as great 


as in biology, social science and philosophy, but it is nevertheless genuine 
The regulative ideal in this choice was simplicity for Galileo and Kepler, 
universality of law for Newton, and economy of thought for Mach. It is 
invariancy of law for Einstein and economy in the number of dimensions 
for E. A. Singer, Jr 


Water S. GAMERTSFELDER 
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College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy. Volume III. Edited by 
Paut ARTHUR SCHLIPP. Stockton, College of the Pacific, 1934. Pp. 154 
Not enough good philosophical literature published in America is directed 

to the undergraduate and the general reader. This series of nine semi- 

popular, though instructive, lectures delivered before the Pacific Philosophy 

Club will help to meet this need. The topics range from the philosophical 

aspects and implications of natural science to discussions of religion, ethics 

and social philosophy. Particularly impressive are: (a) Professor V. F. 

Lenzen’s exposition of the meaning of the existence and nature of the physi- 

cal world from the standpoint of logical positivism and on the supposition 

that the principles of physics involve both a priori and a posteriori elements ; 

(b) Professor P. A. Schilpp’s defense of the thesis that the possibilities 

and limitations of natural science are dependent upon man’s sensory and 

mental equipment; and (c) Professor H. W. Stuart’s attempt to convict 
hedonism, realism, and perfectionism in ethics of rationalism, and hence 
of subjectivism and inadequacy. 

WatterR S. GAMERTSFELDER 


Onto UNIVERSITY 


Das lyrische Gedicht als Gsthetisches Gebilde. Ein phainomenologischer 
Versuch. Von JOHANNES PFeiFFer. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1931. Pp. 113. 
In this study of the structure and meaning of the lyric the general frame 

of a philosophy of speech is first given in terms of Husserl’s Logische 

Untersuchungen and Ideen and Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit. The author’s 

own analysis reveals the elements of the expressive power by which the 

speech of poetry conjures up and makes vitally present a world of mood. 

This world is not in the ordinary sense historical or factual, but quasi- 

rd-klang, rhythm, and 


presentational. The levels of musical texture—w 
key—and of the symbolism possible to its inner themes and phrases to- 
gether build up the other-worldly magic of poetry. Lipps and Volkelt, 
basing their theory of poetry on the doctrine of empathy, fail to secure 
the necessary objectivity for poetry, t.e., they are guilty of the fallacy of 
psychologism. The place of the lyric on the general chart of being is in 
ecstasy, and its true maker is not an historical subject but a man projected 
and extended into the totality of his concern. The truth of the lyric is not 
logical but revelatory, and its temporal root is the continuing present. 
KATHARINE GILBERT 


Duke UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received 

Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy. By Harotp Cuerntss. Bal- 
tmore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xvi, 418. 

Berkeley-Hume Selections. Edited by Pxuiie WHeetwricut. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xxxiv, 380 

Epistemological Pluralism. By T. S. CHANG. Pp. viii, 54 

Sainte Psychologist of Literature. By A. A. Ropack. Cambridge, Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1935 Pp. 458 

Problems of Conduct. By Durant Drake. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1925 Pp XVill, 520 
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Individuality in a Collective World. By BARBARA Sporrorp MorGAN. New 
York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1935. Pp. xii, 248 

Hwme’s Theory of the Understanding. By RALPH W. Cuurcu. Ithaca, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1935. Pp. 240. 

Philosophy and the Concepts of Modern Science. By Ottver L. REtser 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. xviii, 324 

Introduction to Philosophy. Revised Edition. By G. T. W. Patrick. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 482 

God and Intelligence. By Futton J. SHEEN. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1935. Pp. xviii, 296 

History of Mediaeval Philosophy, Vol. I. By Maurice De Wu tr. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 318. 

Hume’s Dialogues. Edited by NorMAN Kemp SMITH. New York, Oxford 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 284. 

God in the Philosophy of Schelling. By RowLanp Gray-Smirtu. Philadel- 
phia, 1933. Pp. 120. 

What Does American Mean? By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. New York, 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv, 258. 

Aristotle’s Natural Science. Translated and edited by PHILIP WHEEL- 
wrIGHT. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., New York. 
Pp. xlii, 244. 

Manus Religion. By R. F. Fortune. Lancaster, Lancaster Press, 1935. Pp. 
X, 392. 

Immanuel Kant on Philosophy in General. By HUMAyuN KaAsir. Calcutta, 
The University Press, 1935. Pp. cl, go. 

Erreurs de mathématictens des origines a nos jours. Par MAurRice Lecat 
Louvain, Librairie Em. Desbarax, 1935. Pp. x, 168 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Fascicule V. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne et ses 
fils, 1935. Pp. 1282-1600 

Prolegomena su einer kritischen Grammatitk. Von JosepH SCHACHTER. Wien, 
Julius Springer, 1935. Pp. viii, 1096. 

Philosophie der tragischen Strukturen. Von JoAcHIM Pont. Wien, Wilhelm 
Braumiller, 1935. Pp. viii, 104. 

Geschichtliche Wirklichkeit. Von Erwin Metzxke. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1935. Pp. 1i, 40. 

Kant und die Ethik der Griechen. Von Kiaus Retcu. Tibingen, J. C. B 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1935. Pp. 48 

Die Besiehungen zwischen dem ich und dem Unbewussten. Von C. G. 
junc. Ziirich, Rascher & Co., 1935. Pp. 208 

Die Uberwindung des Materialismus. Von HAns Driescn. Zurich, Rascher 
& Cie., 1935. Pp. 136 

Bolschewismus als Weltgefahr. Von WatpemMar GurtAn. Luzern, Vita 


Nova, 1935. Pp. 108 
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NOTES 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Minn, XLIV, 176: W. T. Stace, Metaphysics and Meaning; M. B. Foster, 
Christian Theology and Modern Science of Nature (1); F. C. S. Schiller, 
Multi-valued Logics; Martha Hurst, Implication in the Fourth Century 
g.c.; E. Jones, Artistic Form and the Unconscious. 

Pumosopny, X, 40: Addresses, The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Professor H. F. Hallett; R. F. A. Hoernlé, Freedom in the Present-Day 
World; W. T. Stace, Science and the Explanation of Phenomena; A. Boyce 
Gibson, Great Thinkers: (VI) Descartes; Philip Leon, Morality and the 
Retributive Emotions; F. Gomborow, The Physical World and Reality; 
M. Bodkin, Truth in Poetry. 

THE JoURNAL OF PHiLosopHy, XXXII, 20: A. Goudge, The Views of 
Charles Peirce on the Given in Experience; Merritt H. Moore, Truth and 
the Interest Theory of Value. 21: Raphael Demos, The Fundamental Con- 
ceptions of Plato’s Metaphysics. 22: Albert G. Ramsperger, Some Pro- 
blems for the Relativist; Bertram Morris, Metaphysics of Beauty; D. W. 
Gotshalk, Beauty and Value. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETnHIcs, XLVI, 1: Frank H. Knight, 
Social Science and Social Action; Giorgio del Vecchio, Ethics, Law and 
the State; Charles M. Wiltse, History as Social Philosophy; George H. 
Mead, The Philosophy of John Dewey; Eliseo Vivas, Art, Morals and 
Propaganda; Charner Perry, Pareto’s Contribution to Social Science. 

THe HipsertT JourNAL, XXXIV, 1: R. B. Mowat, The Revival of 
Heathenism; Ernest Barker, Foundations of Politics; David Thomson, 
The Inadequacy of Private Morality in Public Action; J. A. Hobson, 
Democracy, Liberty and Force; M. Chaning-Pearce, The Ethics of a King- 
dom Not of This World; R. F. Rattray, Will Our Civilisation Survive? ; 
Philip S. Richards, In Defense of Useless Knowledge; E. M. E. Blyth, 
The Church of Ethiopia; G. H. Turnbull, Hitler and Fichte: A Contrast 
in Educational Policy; Lady V yvyan, Spiritual Vagabonds; Horace Thoro- 
good, The Monastic Life at Close Quarters; Charles F. Thwing, Tendencies 
in American Universities and Colleges; S. P. T. Prideaux, A Reply to 
Mr. Montefiore; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent Philosophical Litera- 
ture. 

THe JouRNAL oF ReLiGion, XV, 4: Millar Burrows, The Bible in the 
Theological Curriculum; Shirley Jackson Case, The Ethics of Jesus from 
Strauss to Barth; R. E. E. Harkness, Roger Williams—Prophet of To- 
morrow; Edwin Ewart Aubrey, What is Modernism?; Albert C. Knudson, 
The Apologetic Value of Religious Experience; Thornton W. Merriam, 
Religion in the College Curriculum Today; Charles C. Josey, On the De- 
cline of Worship. 

THe New Scworasticism, IX, 4; F. M. Henquinet, Vingt-deux Ques- 
tions Inédites d’Albert le Grand dans un Manuscrit a4 l’usage de S. Thomas 
dAquin; Francis A. Walsh, Philosophy: Is It*Deflated? 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, XVII, 4: DuBose Murphy, What Re- 
ligion Owes to Literature; Mother Mary Maude, Rhythmic Patterns in the 
Homilies of Aphraates; F. W. Gingrich, The Words St. Paul Coined; 


Leonard Hodgson, Faiths Common and Uncommon 
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THe Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XXVIII, 3: Martin P. Nilsson, 
Early Orphism and Kindred Religious Movements; Burnett Hillman 
Streeter, The Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke. 

SpecuLtum, X, 4: G. H. Gerould, Arthurian Romance and the Modena 
Relief; D. D. Egbert, The ‘Tewkesbury’ Psalter; S. H. Thomson, The Pre- 
conia Frederici II of Quilichinus; H. R. Patch, Necessity in Boethius and 
the Neoplatonists; C. F. Arrowood, Sir John Fortescue on the Education 
of Rulers; D. V. Thompson, Jr., Trial Index for Mediaeval Craftsman- 
ship 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PuiLosopny, XIII, 3: 
H. B. Loughnan, What is the Value of Woodworth’s Psychology?; P. H. 
Partridge, Modality; R. P. Anschutz, Notes on Aesthetics; John Ander- 
son, University Reform; Herbert C. Corben, The Logic of Relativity; 
Freda Farram, The Relation of Ascendance-Submission Tendencies to 
Henry H. Ferguson, An Association Scale? 

Tue British JourNAL or Psycnotocy, XXVI, 2: P. E. Vernon, Can the 
‘Total Personality’ be Studied Objectively?; C. H. E. Spearman, The Old 
and the Young Science of Character; A. A. Roback, Race and Mode of 
Expression; W. Stephenson, Correlating Persons instead of Tests; C 
Simmins, Mental Incapacity; L. G. Studman, The Factor Theory in the 
Field of Personality; W. Stephenson, Perseveration and Character; H. D 


Neurosis; 


Carter, Twin Similarities in Emotional Traits 
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